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CHAPTER LXII. 

Our vows are exchanged at the altar—the rite 
which made Lilian my wife is performed—we 
are returned from the church, amongst the hills, 
in which my fathers had worshipped; the joy- 
bells that rang for my marriage had pealed for 
my birth. Lilian has gone to her room to pre- 
pare for our bridal excursion ; while the carriage 
we have hired is waiting at the door. I am de- 
taining her mother on the lawn, seeking to cheer 
and compose her spirits, painfully affected by 
that sense of change in the relations of child and 
parent which makes itself suddenly felt by the 
parent’s heart on the day that secures to the 
child another heart on which to lean. 

But Mrs. Ashleigh’s was one of those gentle wo- 
manly natures which, if easily afflicted, are easily 
consoled. And, already smiling through her tears, 
she was about to quit me and join her daughter, 
when one of the inn servants came to me with 
some letters, which had just been delivered by the 
postman. As I took them from the servant, 
Mrs. Ashleigh asked if there were any letters for 
her? She expected one from her housekeeper at 
L—, who had been taken ill in her absence, 
and about whom the kind mistress felt anxious. 
The servant replied that there was no letter for 
her, but one directed to Miss Ashleigh, which he 
had just sent up to the young lady. 

Mrs. Ashleigh did not doubt that her house- 
keeper had written to Lilian, whom she had 
known from the cradle, and to whom she was 
tenderly attached, instead of to her mistress, and 
saying something to me to that effect, quickened 
her steps towards the house. 

I was glancing over my own letters, chiefly 
from patients, with a rapid eye, when a cry of 
agony, a cry as of one suddenly stricken to the 
heart, pierced my ear—a cry from within the 
house, “ Heavens! was not that Lilian’s voice ?” 
The samedoubt struck Mrs. Ashleigh, who had 
already gained the door. She rushed on, dis- 
appearing within the threshold, and calling to 
me to follow. I bounded forward—passed her 
on the stairs—was in Lilian’s room before her. 

My bride was on the floor, prostrate, insen- 
sible: So still, so colourless! that my first dreadful 





thought was that life had gone. In her hand was 
a letter, crushed, as with a convulsive sudden 
grasp. 

It was long before the colour came back to 
her cheek, before the breath was perceptible on 
her lip. She woke, but not to health, not to 
sense. Hours were passed in violent convul- 
sions, in which I momently feared her death. To 
these succeeded stupor, lethargy, not benignant 
sleep. That night, my bridal night, I passed as 
in some chamber to which I had been summoned 
to save youth from the grave. At length, at 
length, life was rescued, was assured! Life 
came back, but the mind was gone. She knew 
me not, nor her mother. She spoke little and 
faintly; in the words she uttered there was no 
reason. 

I pass hurriedly on; my experience here was 
in fault, my skill meffectual. Day followed day 
and no ray came back to the darkened brain. 
We bore her, by gentle stages, to London. I 
was sanguine of good result from skill more 
consummate than mine, and more specially de- 
voted to diseases of the mind. I summoned the 
first advisers. In vain!—in vain! 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

Anp the cause of this direful shock? Not 
this time could it be traced to some evil spell, 
some phantasmal influence. The cause was clear, 
and might have produced effects as sinister on 
nerves of stronger fibre if accompanied with a 
heart as delicately sensitive, an honour as exqui- 
sitely pure. 

The letter found in her hand was without 
name; it was dated from L——, and bore the 
postmark of that town. It conveyed to Lilian, 
in the biting words which female malice can 
make so sharp, the tale we had sought sedulously 
to guard from her ear—her flight, the construc- 
tion that scandal put upon it. It affected for 
my blind infatuation a contemptuous pity; it 
asked her to pause before she brought on the 
name I offered to her an indelible disgrace. If 
she so decided, she was warned not to return to 
L—, or to prepare there for the sentence that 
would exclude her from the society of her own 
sex. 1 cannot repeat more, I cannot minute 
down all that the letter expressed or implied, to 
wither the orange blossoms in a bride’s wreath. 
The heart that took in the venom cast its poison 
on the brain, and the mind fled before the pre- 
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sence of a thought so deadly to all the ideas which 
its innocence had heretofore conceived. 

I knew not whom to suspect of the malignity 
of this mean and miserable outrage, nor did I 
much care to know. The handwriting, though 
evidently disguised, was that of a woman, and, 
therefore, had I discovered the author, my man- 
hood would have forbidden me the idle solace of 
revenge. Mrs. Poyntz, however resolute and 
pitiless her hostility when once aroused, was not 
without a certain largeness of nature irrecon- 
cilable with the most dastardly of all the weapons 
that hatred or envy can supply to the vile. She 
had too lofty a self-esteem and too decorous a 
regard for the moral sentiment of the world that 
she typified, to do, or connive at, an act which 
degrades the gentlewoman. Putting her aside, 
what other female enemy had Lilian provoked ? 
No matter! What other woman at L—— was 
worth the condescension of a conjecture ! 

After listening to all that the ablest of my 
professional brethren in the metropolis could 
suggest to guide me, and trying in vain their 
remedies, I brought back my charge to L——. 
Retaining my former residence for the visits of 
patients, I engaged, for the privacy of my home, 
a house two miles from the town, secluded in 
its own grounds, and guarded by high walls. 

Lilian’s mother removed to my mournful 
dwelling-place. Abbots’ House, in the centre of 
that tattling coterie, had become distasteful to 
her, and to me it was associated with thoughts 
of anguish and of terror. I could not, without a 
shudder, have entered its grounds—could not, 
without a stab at the heart, have seen again the 
old fairy land round the Monk’s Well, nor the 
dark cedar-tree under which Lilian’s hand had 
been placed in mine: Anda superstitious remem- 
brance, banished while Lilian’s angel face had 
brightened the fatal precincts, now revived in 
full force. The dying man’s curse—had it not 
been fulfilled! 

A new occupant for the old house was found 
within a week after Mrs. Ashleigh had written 
from London to a house-agent at L——, inti- 
mating her desire to dispose of the lease. Shortly 
before we had gone to Windermere, Miss Bra- 
bazon had become enriched by a liberal life-an- 
nuity bequeathed to her by her uncle, Sir Phelim. 
Her means thus enabled her to move, from the 
comparatively humble lodging she had hitherto 
occupied, to Abbot’s House; but just as she had 
there commenced a series of ostentatious enter- 
tainments, implying an ambitious desire to dis- 
pute with Mrs. Poyntz the sovereignty of the 
Hill, she was attacked by some severe malady 
which appeared complicated with spinal disease, 
and after my return to L——I sometimes met 
her, on the spacious platform of the Hill, drawn 
along slowly in a Bath chair, her livid face peer- 
ing forth from piles of Indian shawls and Siberian 
furs, and the gaunt figure of Dr. Jones stalking 
by her side, taciturn and gloomy as some sincere 
mourner who conducts to the grave the patron 
on whose life he had conveniently lived himself. 





It was in the dismal month of February that I 
returned to L——, and I took possession of my 
blighted nuptial home on the anniversary of the 
very day in which I had passed through the dead 
dumb world from the naturalist’s gloomy death- 
room, 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

Lizr1ay’s wondrous gentleness of nature did 
not desert her in the suspension of her reason. 
She was habitually calm—very silent; when she 
spoke it was rarely on earthly things—on things 
familiar to her past—things one could compre- 
hend. Her thought seemed to have quitted the 
earth, seeking refuge in some imaginary heaven. 
She spoke of wanderings with her father as if 
he were living still; she did not seem to under- 
stand the meaning we attach to the word Death. 
She would sit for hours murmuring to herself; 
when one sought to catch the words, they seemed 
in converse with invisible spirits. We found it 
cruel to disturb her at such times, for if left un- 
molested, her face was serene—more serenely 
beantiful than I had seen it even in our happiest 
hours; but when we called her back to the 
wrecks of her real life, her eye became troubled, 
restless, anxious, and she would sigh—oh, so 
heavily! At times, if we did not seem to observe 
her, she would quietly resume her once favourite 
accomplishments—drawing, music. And in these 
her young excellence was still apparent, only the 
drawings were strange and fantastic: they had a 
resemblance to those with which the painter 
Blake, himself a visionary, illustrated the Poems 
of the “ Night Thoughts” and “The Grave.” Faces 
of exquisite loveliness, forms of aerial grace, 
coming forth from the bells of flowers, or floating 
upwards amidst the spray of fountains, their out- 
lines melting away in fountain or in flower. So 
with her music: her mother could not recognise 
the airs she played, for a while so sweetly and 
with so ineffable a pathos, that one could scarcely 
hear her without weeping ; and then would come, 
as if involuntarily, an abrupt discord, and, start- 
ing, she would cease and look around, disquieted, 
aghast. 

And still she did not recognise Mrs. Ashleigh 
nor myself as her mother, her husband ; but she 
had by degrees learned to distinguish us both 
from others. To her mother she gave no name, 
seemed pleased to see her, but not sensibly to 
miss her when away; me she called her brother: 
if longer absent than usual, me she missed. 
When, after the toils of the day, I came to join 
her, even if she spoke not, her sweet face bright- 
ened. When she sang, she beckoned me to come 
near to her, and looked at me fixedly, with eyes 
ever tender, often tearful; when she drew, she 
would pause and glance over her shoulder to see 
that I was watching her, and point to the draw- 
ings with a smile of strange significance, as if 
they conveyed, in some covert allegory, messages 
meant for me; so, at least, I interpreted her 
smile, and taught myself to say, “ Yes, Lilian, I 
understand !” 
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she rose and kissed my forehead. I thought my 
heart would have broken when I felt that spirit- 
like melancholy kiss. ; 
And yet how marvellously the human mind 
teaches itself to extract consolations from its 
sorrows. The least wretched of my hours were 
those that I passed in that saddened room, seek- 
ing how to establish fragments of intercourse, 
invent signs, by which each might interpret 
each, between the intellect I had so laboriously 
cultured, so arrogantly vaunted, and the fancies 
wandering through the dark, deprived of their 
guide in reason. It was something even of joy 
to feel myself needed for her guardianship, en- 


‘| deared and yearned for still by some unshaitered 


instinct of her heart ; and when, parting from her 
for the night, I stole the moment in which on 
her soft face seemed resting least of shadow, to 


ask, in a trembling whisper, “Lilian, are the 
| angels watching over you?” and she would an- 


swer “ Yes,” sometimes in words, sometimes 
with a mysterious happy smile—then—then I 
went to my lonely room, comforted and thankful. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Tue blow that had fallen on my hearth effec- 
tually, inevitably killed all the slander that 
might have troubled me in joy. Before the awe 
of a great calamity the small passions of a mean 
malignity slink abashed. I had requested Mrs. 
Ashleigh not to mention the vile letter which 
Lilian had received. I would not give a triumph 
to the unknown calumniator, nor wring forth her 
vain remorse, by the pain of acknowledging an in- 
dignity to my darling’s honour ; yet, somehow or 
other, the true cause of Lilian’s affliction had crept 
out—perhaps through the talk of servants—and 
the Public shock was universal. By one of those 
instincts of justice that lie deep in human hearts, 
though in ordinary moments overlaid by many a 
worldly layer, all felt (all mothers felt, especially) 
that innocence alone could have been so unpre- 
pared for reproach. The explanation I had pre- 
viously given, discredited then, was now ac- 
cepted without a question. Lilian’s present 
state accounted for all that ill nature had before 
misconstrued. Her good name was restored to 
its maiden whiteness by the fate that had severed 
the ties of the bride. The formal dwellers on 
the Hill vied with the franker, warmer-hearted 
households of Low Town in the nameless atten- 
tions by which sympathy and respect are rather 
delicately indicated than noisily proclaimed. 
Could Lilian have then recovered and been sen- 
sible of its repentant homage, how reverently 
that petty world would have thronged around 
her. And, ah! could fortune and man’s esteem 
have atoned for the blight of hopes that had been 
planted and cherished on ground beyond their 
reach, ambition and pride might have been well 
contented with the largeness of the exchange 
that courted their acceptance. Patients on 
patients crowded on me. Sympathy with my 
sorrow seemed to create and endear a more 
trustful belief in my skill. But the profession I 





had once so enthusiastically loved became to me 
wearisome, insipid, distasteful; the kindness 
heaped on me gave no comfort, it but brought 
before me more vividly the conviction that it 
came too late to avail me: it could not restore 
to me the mind, the love, the life of my life, which 
lay dark and shattered in the brain of my guile- 
less Lilian. Secretly I felt a sullen resentment. 
I knew that to the crowd the resentment was 
unjust. The world itself is but an appearance; 
who can blame it if appearances guide its laws ? 
But to those who had been detached from the 
crowd by the professions of friendship—those 
who, when the slander was yet new, and might 
have been awed into silence had they stood by 
my side,—to the pressure of ¢heir hands, now, i 
had no response. 

Against Mrs. Poyntz, above all others, I bore 
a remembrance of unrelaxed, unmitigable indig- 
nation. Her schemes for her daughter’s mar- 
riage had triumphed: Jane was Mrs. Ashleigh 
Sumner. Her mind was, perhaps, softened now 
that the object which had sharpened its worldly 
faculties was accomplished ; but in vain, on first 
hearing of my affliction, had this she Machiavel 
owned a humane remorse, and, with all her 
keen comprehension of each facility that circum- 
stance gave to her will, availed herself of the 
general compassion to strengthen the popular 
reaction in favour of Lilian’s assaulted honour— 
in vain had she written to me with a gentleness 
of sympathy foreign to her habitual character- 
istics—in vain besought me to call on her—in 
vain waylaid and accosted me with a humility 
that almost implored forgiveness; I vouchsafed 
no reproach, but I could imply no pardon. I 
put between her and my great sorrow the impe- 
netrable wall of my freezing silence. 

One word of hers at the time that I had so 
pathetically besought her aid, and the parrot- 
flock that repeated her very whisper in noisy 
shrillness, would have been as loud to defend as 
it had been to defame; that vile letter might 
never have been written. Whoever its writer, 
it surely was one of the babblers who took their 
malice itself from the jest or the nod of their 
female despot; and the writer might have jus- 
tified herself in saying she did but coarsely pro- 
claim what the oracle of worldly opinion, and the 
early friend of Lilian’s own mother, had autho- 
rised her to believe. 

By degrees, the bitterness at my heart diffused 
itself to the circumference of the circle in which 
my life went its cheerless mechanical round, 
That cordial brotherhood with his patients, 
which is the true physician’s happiest gift and 
humanest duty, forsook my breast. The warning 
words of Mrs. Poyntz had come true. A patient 
that monopolised my thoughts awaited me at my 
own hearth! My conscience became troubled; 
I felt that my skill was lessened. I said to 
myself, “The physician who, on entering the 
sick room, feels, while there, something that 
distracts the finest powers of his intellect from 
the sufferer’s case, is unfit for his calling.” A 
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year had scarcely passed since my fatal wedding- 
day, before I had formed a resolution to quit 
L—, and abandon my profession: and my re- 
solution was confirmed, and my goal determined, 
by a letter I received from Julius Faber. 

I had written at length to him, not many days 
after the blow that had fallen on me, stating all 
circumstances as calmly and clearly as my grief 
would allow, for I held his skill at a higher esti- 
mate than that of any living brother of my art, 
and I was not without hope in the efficacy of his 
advice. The letter I now received from him had 
been begun, and continued at some length, before 
my communication reached him. And this 
earlier portion contained animated and cheerful 
descriptions of his Australian life and home, 
which contrasted with the sorrowful tone of the 
supplement written in reply to the tidings with 
which Ihad wrung his friendly and tender heart. 
In this, the latter, part of his letter, he sug- 
gested that if time had wrought no material 
change for the better, it might be advisable to try 
the effect of foreign travel. Scenes entirely new 
might stimulate observation, and the observation 
of things external withdraw the sense from that 
brooding over images delusively formed within, 
which characterised the kind of mental aliena- 
tion I had described. “Let any intellect create 
for itself a visionary world, and all reasonings 
built on it are fallacious; the visionary world 
vanishes in proportion as we can arouse a pre- 
dominant interest in the actual.” 

This grand authority, who owed half his con- 
summate skill as a practitioner to the scope of 
his knowledge as a philosopher, then proceeded 
to give me a hope which I had not dared, of 
myself, to form. He said, “I distinguish the 
case you so minutely detail from that insanity 
which is reason lost ; here it seems rather to be 
reason held in suspense. Where there is here- 
ditary predisposition, where there is organic 
change of structure in the brain—nay, where 
there is that kind of insanity which takes the 
epithet of moral, whereby the whole character 
becomes so transformed that the prime element 
of sound understanding, conscience itself, is 
either erased or warped into the sanction of 
what, in a healthful state, it would most 
disapprove, it is only charlatans who promise 
effectual cure. But here I assume that there is 
no hereditary taint; here I am convinced, from 
my own observation, that the nobility of the 
organs, all fresh as yet in the vigour of youth, 
would rather submit to death than to the perma- 
nent overthrow of their equilibrium in reason ; 
here, where you tell me the character preserves 
all its moral attributes of gentleness and purity, 
and but over-indulges its own early habit of 
estranged contemplation ; here, without deceiving 
you in false kindness, I give you the guarantee 
of my experience when I bid you ‘hope!’ I am 
persuaded that, sooner or later, the mind, thus 
for a time affected, will right itself; because 
here, in the course of the malady, we do but 
deal with the nervous system. And ¢hat, once 





righted, and the mind once disciplined in those 
practical duties which conjugal life necessi- 
tates, the malady itself will never return; 
never be transmitted to the children, on whom 
your wife’s restoration to health may permit you 
to count hereafter. If the course of travel I 
recommend and the prescriptions I conjoin with 
that course fail you, let me know; and though 
I would fain close my days in this land, I will 
come to you. I love you as my son. I will tend 
your wife as my daughter.” 

Foreign travel! The idea smiled on me. 
Julius Faber’s companionship, sympathy, match- 
less skill! The very thought seemed as a raft 
to a drowning mariner. I now read more atten- 
tively the earlier portions of his letter. They de- 
scribed, in glowing colours, the wondrous country 
in which he had fixed his home; the joyous 
elasticity of its atmosphere ; the freshness of its 
primitive pastoral life; the strangeness of its 
scenery, with a Flora and a Fauna which have 
no similitudes in the ransacked quarters of 
the Old World. And the strong impulse seized 
me to transfer to the solitudes of that blithesome 
and hardy Nature a spirit no longer at home in 
the civilised haunts of mea, and household gods 
that shrunk from all social eyes, and would fain 
have found a wilderness for the desolate hearth, 
on which they had ceased to be sacred if un- 
veiled. As if to give practical excuse and reason 
for the idea that seized me, Julius Faber men- 
tioned, incidentally, that the house and property 
of a wealthy speculator in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood were on sale at a price which seemed to 
me alluringly trivial, and, aecording to his judg- 
ment, far below the value they would soon reach 
in the hands of a more patient capitalist. He 
wrote at the period of the agricultural panic in 
the colony which preceded the discovery of its 
earliest gold-fields. But his geological science had 
convinced him that strata within and around the 
property now for sale were auriferous, and his in- 
telligence enabled him to predict how inevitably 
man would be attracted towards the gold, and how 
surely the gold would fertilise the soil and enrich 
its owners. He described the house thus to be 
sold—in case I might know of a purchaser; it 
had been built at a cost unusual in those early 
times, and by one who clung to English tastes 
amidst Australian wilds, so that in this purchase 
a settler would escape the hardships he had then 
ordinarily to encounter: it was, in short, a home 
to which a man, more luxurious than I, might 
bear a bride with wants less simple than those 
which now sufficed for my darling Lilian. 

This communication dwelt on my mind through 
the avocations of the day on which I received it, 
and in the evening I read all, except the supple- 
ment, aloud to Mrs. Ashleigh in her daughter’s 
presence. I desired to see if Faber’s descrip- 
tions of the country and its life, which in them- 
selves were extremely spirited and striking, 
would arouse Lilian’s interest. At first, she did 
not seem to heed me while I read, but when I 
came to Faber’s loving account of little Amy, 
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Lilian turned her eyes towards me, and evidently 
listened with attention. He wrote how the Child 
had already become the most useful person 
in the simple household. How watchful the 
quickness of the heart had made the service of 
the eye; all their associations of comfort had 
grown round her active noiseless movements ; it 
was she who had contrived to monopolise the 
management, or supervision of all that added to 
Home the nameless interior charm; under her 
eyes the rude furniture of the loghouse grew 
inviting with English neatness; she took charge 
of the dairy; she had made the garden gay with 
flowers selected from the wild, and suggested 
the trellised walk, already covered with hardy 
vine; she was their confidant in every plan of 
improvement, their comforter in every anxious 
doubt, their nurse in every passing ailment ; her 
very smile a refreshment in the weariness of daily 
toil. “ How all that is best in womanhood,” wrote 
the old man, with the enthusiasm which no time 
had reft from his hearty healthful genius, “ How 
all that is best in womanhood is here opening 
fast into flower from the bud of the infant’s soul ! 
The atmosphere seems to suit it—the child-woman 
in the child-world !” 

I heard Lilian sigh; I looked towards her 
furtively ; tears stood in her softened eyes; her 
lip was quivering. Presently, she began to rub 
her right hand over the left—over the wedding- 
ring—at first, slowly; then with quicker move- 
ment. 

“Tt is not here,” she said, impatiently ; “it is 
not here !” 

“What is not here?” asked Mrs. Ashleigh, 
hanging over her. 

Lilian leant back her head on her mother’s 
bosom, and answered faintly : 

“The stain! some one said there was a stain 
on this hand. I do not see it—do you?” 

“There is no stain, never was,” said I; “the 
hand is white as your own innocence, or the 
lily from which you take your name.” 

“Hush! you do not know my name. I will 
whisper it. Soft!—my name is Nightshade! 
Do you want to know where the lily is now, 
brother? I will tell you. There, in that letter— 
you call her Amy—she is the lily—take her to 
your breast—hide her. Hist! what are those 
bells? Marriage-bells. Do not Ict her hear 
them. For there is a cruel wind that whispers 
the bells, and the bells ring out what it whispers, 
louder and louder, 

* Stain on lily, 
Shame on lily, 
Wither lily,’ 
If she hears what the wind whispers to the bells, 
she will creep away into the dark, and then she, 
too, will turn to Nightshade.” 

“ Lilian, look up, awake! You have been in 
a long, long dream : it is passing away. Lilian, 
my beloved, my blessed Lilian !” 

Never till then had I heard from her even so 
vague an allusion to the fatal calumny, and its 
dreadful effect ; and while her words now pierced 





my heart, it beat, amongst its pangs, with a 
thrilling hope. 

But, alas! the idea that had gleamed upon 
her had vanished already. She murmured some- 
thing about Circles of Fire, and a Veiled Woman 
in black garments ; became restless, agitated, and 
unconscious of our presence, and finally sank 
into a heavy sleep. 

That night (my room was next to hers with 
the intervening door open), I heard her cry out. 
I hastened to her side. She was still asleep, but 
there was an anxious labouring expression on 
her young face, and yet not an expression wholly 
of pain—for her lips were parted with a smile— 
that glad yet troubled smile with which one who 
has been revolving some subject of perplexity or 
fear, greets a sudden thought that seems to solve 
the riddle, or prompt the escape from danger; 
and as I softly took her hand she returned my 
gentle pressure, and inclining towards me, said, 
still in sleep, 

* Let us go.” 

“Whither ?” I answered, under my breath, so 
as not to awake her; “is it to see the child of 
whom I read, and the land that is blooming out 
of the earth’s childhood ?” 

“Out of the dark into the light; where the 
leaves do not change; where the night is our 
day, and the winter our summer. Let us go— 
let us go!” 

»“ We will go. Dream on undisturbed, my 
bride. Oh, that the dream could tell you that 
my love has not changed in our sorrow, holier 
and deeper than on the day in which our vows 
were exchanged! In you still all my hopes 
fold their wings: where you are, there still I 
myself have my dreamland !” 

The sweet face grew bright as L spoke; all 
trouble left the smile; softly she drew her hand 
from my clasp, and rested it for a moment on 
my bended head, as if in blessing. 

I rose ; stole back to my own room, closing 
the door, lest the sob I could not stifle should 
mar her sleep. 

CHAPTER LXVI. 

I UNFOLDED my new prospects to Mrs. Ash. 
leigh. She was more easily reconciled to them 
than .I could have supposed, judging by her 
habits, which were naturally indolent, and averse 
to all that disturbed their even tenour. But the 
great grief which had befallen her had roused up 
that strength of devotion which lies dormant in 
all hearts that are capable of loving another 
more than self. With her full consent I wrote 
to Faber, communicating my intentions, in- 
structing him to purchase the property he had 
so commended, and enclosing my banker’s order 
for the amount, on an Australian firm. I now 
announced my intention to retire from my pro- 
fession; made prompt arrangements with a suc- 
cessor to my practice; disposed ef my two 
houses at L——-; fixed the day of my departure, 
Vanity was dead within me, or 1 might have 
been gratified by the sensation which the news 





of my design created. My faults became at 
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once forgotten: such good qualities as I might 
possess were exaggerated. The public regret 
vented and consoled itself in a costly testimonial, 
to which even the poorest of my patients in- 
sisted on the privilege-to contribute, graced with 
an inscription flattering enough to have served 
for the epitaph on some great man’s tomb. No 
one who has served an art and striven for a name, 
is a stoic to the esteem of others, and sweet 
indeed would such honours have been to me had 
not publicity itself seemed a wrong to the 
sanctity of that affliction which set Lilian apart 
from the movement and the glories of the world. 

The two persons most active in “getting up” 
this testimonial were, nominally, Colonel Poyntz 
—in truth, his wife—and my old disparager, Mr. 
Vigors! It is long since my narrative has re- 
ferred to Mr. Vigors. It is due to him now to 
state that, in his capacity of magistrate, and in 
his own way, he had been both active and deli- 
cate in the inquiries set on foot for Lilian during 
the unhappy time in which she had wandered, 
spellbound, from her home. He, alone of all the 
more influential magnates of the town, had 
upheld her innocence against the gossip that 
aspersed it ; and during the last trying year of 
my residence at L——, he had sought me, with 
frank and manly confessions of his regret for his 
former prejudice against me, and assurances of 
the respect in which he had held me ever since 
my marriage—marriage but in rite—witb Lilian. 
He had then, strong in his ruling passion, be- 
sought me to consult his clairvoyants as to her 
case. I declined this invitation, so as not to 
affront him—declined it, not as I should once 
have done, but with no word nor look of in- 
credulous disdain. The fact was, that I had con- 
ceived a solemn terror of all practices and 
theories out of the beaten track of sense and 
science. Perhaps in my refusal I did wrong. I 
know not. I was afraid of my own imagination. 
He continued not less friendly in spite of my 
refusal, And, such are the vicissitudes in human 
feeling, I parted from him whom I had re- 
garded as my most bigoted foe with a warmer 
sentiment of kindness than for any of those on 
whom I had counted on friendship. He had not 
deserted Lilian. It was not so with Mrs. Poyntz. 
I would have paid tenfold the value of the tes- 
timonial to have erased, from the list of those 
who subscribed to it, her husband’s name. 

The day before I quitted L——, and some weeks 
after I had, in fact, renounced my practice, I 
received an urgent entreaty from Miss Brabazon 
to call on her. She wrote in lines so blurred 
that I could with difficulty decipher them, that 
she was very ill, given over by Dr. Jones, who 
had been attending her. She implored my 
opinion. 

CHAPTER LXVII. 

On reaching the house, a formal man-servant, 
with indifferent face, transferred me to the guid- 
ance of a hired nurse, who led me up the stairs, 
and, before I was well aware of it, into the room 


in which Dr. Lloyd had died. Widely different 





indeed, the aspect of the walls, the character of 
the furniture. The dingy paper-hangings were 
replaced by airy muslins, showing a rose-coloured 
ground through their fanciful open-work; luxu- 
rious fauteuils, gilded wardrobes, full-length 
mirrors, a toilet-table tricked out with lace and 
ribbons, and glittering with an array of silver 
gewgaws and jewelled trinkets,—all transformed 
the sick chamber of the simple man of science 
to a boudoir of death for the vain coquette. 
But the room itself, in its high lattice and heavy 
ceiling, was the same—as the coffin itself has the 


same confines whether it be rich in velvets and | 


— with blazoning, or rude as a pauper’s 
shell. 

And the bed, with its silken coverlid, and its 
pillows edged with the thread-work of Louvain, 
stood in the same sharp angle as that over which 
had flickered the frowning smoke-reek above the 
dying resentful foe. As I approached, a man, 
who was seated beside the sufferer, turned 
round his face, and gave me a silent kindly nod 
of recognition. He was Mr. C., one of the 
clergy of the town, the one with whom I had 
the most frequently come into contact wher- 
ever the physician resigns to the priest the 
language that bids man hope. Mr. C., as a 
preacher, was renowned for his touching elo- 
quence; as a pastor, revered for his benignant 
piety; as friend and neighbour, beloved for a 
sweetness of nature which seemed to regulate all 
the movements of a mind eminently masculine 
by the beat of a heart tender as the gentlest 
woman’s, 

This good man, then whispering something to 
the sufferer which I did not overhear, stole to- 
wards me, took me by the hand, and said, also in 
a whisper, “ Be merciful as Christians are.” He 
led me to the bedside, there left me, went out, 
and closed the door. 

“Do you think I am really dying, Dr. Fen- 
wick ?” said a feeble voice. “I fear Dr. Jones 
has misunderstood my case. I wish I had called 
you in at the first, but—but I could not—I could 
not! Will you feel my pulse? Don’t you think 
you could do me good?” 

I had no need to feel the pulse in that skeleton 
wrist ; the aspect of the face sufficed to tell me 
that death was drawing near. 

Mechanically, however, I went through the 
hackneyed formule of professional questions, 
This vain ceremony done; as gently and deli- 
cately as I could, I implied the expediency of 
concluding, if not yet settled, those affairs which 
relate to this world. 

“This duty,” I said, “in relieving the mind 
from care for others to whom we owe the fore- 
thought of affection, often relieves the body also 
of many a gnawing pain, and sometimes, to the 
surprise of the most experienced physician, pro- 
longs life itself.” 

“ Ah,” said the old maid, peevishly, “I under- 
stand! But it is not my wil that troubles me. 
I should not be left to a nurse from a hospital if 
my relations did not know that my annuity dies 
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with me; and I forestalled it in furnishing this 
house, Dr. Fenwick, and all these pretty things 
will be sold to pay those horrid tradesmen !— 
very hard! so hard!—just as I had got things 
about me in the way I always said I would have 
them if I could ever afford it. I always said I 
would have my bedroom hung with muslin, like 
dear Lady L.’s ;—and the drawing-room in gera- 
nium-coloured silk: so pretty. You have not 
seen it: you would not know the house, Dr. 
Fenwick. And just when all is finished, to be 
taken away, and thrust into the grave. It is so 
cruel!” And she began to weep. Her emotion 
brought on a violent paroxysm, which, when she 
recovered from it, had produced one of those 
startling changes of mind that are sometimes 
witnessed before death: changes whereby the 
whole character of a life seems to undergo 
solemn transformation. The hard will become 
gentle, the proud meek, the frivolous earnest. 
That awful moment when the things of earth 
pass away like dissolving scenes, leaving death 
visible on the back-ground by the glare that 
shoots up in the last flicker of life’s lamp. 

And when she lifted her haggard face from my 
shoulder, and heard my pitying, soothing voice, 
it was not the grief of a trifler at the loss of 
fondled toys that spoke in the falling lines of her 
lip, in the woe of her pleading eyes. 

“So this is death,” she said. “I feel it 
hurrying on. I must speak. I promised Mr. 
C. that I would. Forgive me, can you—can 
you? That letter—that letier to Lilian Ash- 
leigh, I wrote it! Oh, do not look at me so 
terribly ; I never thought it could do such evil! 
And am I not punished enough? I truly be- 
lieved, when I wrote, that Miss Ashleigh was 
deceiving you, and once I was silly enough to 
fancy that you might have liked me. But I had 
another motive: [ had been so poor all my life— 
I had become rich unexpectedly; I set my heart 
on this house—I had always fancied it—and I 
thought if I could prevent Miss Ashleigh marry- 
ing you, and scare her and her mother from 
coming back to L——,I could get the house. 
And I did get it. What for?—to die. I had 
not heen here a week before I got the hurt that 
is killing me—a fall down the stairs —coming out 
of this very room; the stairs had been polished. 
If I had stayed in my old lodging, it would not 
have happened. Oh, say you forgive me! Say, 
say it, even if you do not feel you can! Say it!” 
And the miserable woman grasped me by the 
arm as Dr. Lloyd had grasped me. 

I shaded my averted face with my hand; my 
heart heaved with the agony of my supprest 
passion. A wrong, however deep, only to myself, 
I could have pardoned without effort; such a 
wrong to Lilian—no! I could not say, “I for- 
give.” 

The dying wretch was, perhaps, more appalled 
by my silence than she would have been by my 
reproach. Her voice grew shrill in her despair. 

“You will not pardon me! I shall die with 
your curse on my head. Mercy! mercy! That 





good man, Mr. C., assured me you would be 
merciful. Have you never wronged another? 
Has the Evil One never tempted you 7” 

Then I spoke in broken accents: “Me! Oh, 
had it been me you defamed—but a young crea- 
ture so harmless, so unoffending, and for so 
miserable a motive !” 

“But I tell you, I swear to you, I never 
dreamed I could cause such sorrow; and that 
young man, that Margrave, put it into my 
head !”” 

“Margrave! He had left L—— long before 
that letter was written.” 

“But he came back for a day, just before I 
wrote: it was the very day. I met him in the 
lane yonder. He asked after you—after Miss 
Ashleigh ; and when he spoke he laughed, and I 
said, ‘Miss Ashleigh had been ill, and was gone 
away;’ and he laughed again. And I thought 
he knew more than he would tell me, so I asked 
him if he supposed Mrs, Ashleigh would come 
back, and said how much I should like to take 
this house if she did not ; and again he laughed, 
and said, ‘ Birds never stay in the nest after the 
young ones are hurt,’ and went away singing, 
When I got home, his laugh and his song 
haunted me. I thought I saw him still in my 
room, prompting me to write, and I sate down 
and wrote. Oh, pardon, pardon me! I have 
been a foolish poor creature, but never meant to 
do such harm. The Evil One tempted me! 
There he is, near me now! I see him yonder! 
there, at the doorway! He comes to claim me! 
As you hope for mercy yourself, free me from 
him! Forgive me!” 

I made an effort over myself. In naming 
Margrave as her tempter, the woman had sug- 
gested an excuse echoed from that innermost 
cell of my mind, which I recoiled from gazing 
into, for there I should behold his image. Inex- 
piable though the injury she had wrought against 
me and mine, still the woman was human—fel- 
low-creature—like myself ;—but HE? 

I took in both my hands the hand that still 
pressed my arm, and said, with firm voice, 

“Be comforted. In the name of Lilian, my 
wife, I forgive you for her and for me as freely 
and as fully as we are enjoined by Him, against 
whose precepts the best of us daily sin, to for- 
give—we children of wrath—to forgive one an- 
other !” 

“Heaven bless you!-—oh, bless you!” she 
murmured, sinking back upon her pillow. 

“Ah!” thought I, “what if the pardon I 
grant for a wrong far deeper than I inflicted on 
him whose imprecation smote me in this chamber, 
should, indeed, be received as atonement, and 
this blessing on the lips of the dying annul the 
dark curse that the dead has left on my path 
through the Valley of the Shadow !” 

I left my patient sleeping quietly,—the sleep 
that precedes the last. As I went down the 
stairs into the hall, I saw Mrs. Poyntz sianding 
at the threshold, speaking to the man-servant 
and the nurse. 
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I would have passed her with a formal bow 
but she stopped me. 

“T came to inquire after poor Miss Brabazon,” 
said she. “You can tell me more than the ser- 
vants can: is there no hope ?” 

“Let the nurse go up and watch beside her. 
She may pass away in the sleep into which she 
has fallen.” 

* Allen Fenwick, I must speak with you— nay, 
but for a few minutes. I hear that you leave 
L—— to-morrow. It is scarcely among the 
chances of life that we should meet again.” 
While thus saying, she drew me along the lawn 
down the path that led towards her own home. 
“T wish,” said she, earnestly, “that you could 
part with a kindlier feeling towards me; but I 
can scarcely expect it. Could I put myself in 
your place, and be moved by your feelings, I 
know that I should be implacable ; but I——” 

“But you, madam, are The World! and the 
World governs itself, and dictates to others, by 
laws which seem harsh to those who ask from 
its favour the services which the World cannot 
tender, for the World admits favourites but 
ignores friends. You did but act to me as the 
World ever acts to those who mistake its favour 
for its friendship.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. Poyntz, with blunt 
candour ; and we continued to walk on silently. 
At length, she said, abruptly, “But do you not 
rashly deprive yourself of your only consolation 
in sorrow? When the heart suffers, does your 
skill admit any remedy like occupation to the 
mind? Yet you abandon that occupation to 
which your mind is most accustomed ; you desert 
your career; you turn aside, in the midst of the 
race, from the fame which awaits at the goal; 
you go back from civilisation itself, and dream 
that all your intellectual cravings can find con- 
tent in the life of a herdsman, amidst the mono- 
tony of a wild! No, you will repent, for youare 
untrue to your mind.” 

“Tam sick of the word ‘mind!’ ” said I, bit- 
terly. And therewith I relapsed into musing. 

The enigmas which had foiled my intelligence 
in the unravelled Sibyl Book of Nature were 
mysteries strange to every man’s normal practice 
of thought, even if reducible to the fraudulent 
impressions of outward sense: For illusions in 
a brain otherwise healthy, suggest problems 
in our human organisation which the colleges 
that record them rather guess at than solve. But 
the blow which had shattered my life had been 
dealt by the hand of a fool. Here, there were 
no mystic enchantments. Motives the most 
common-place and paltry, suggested to a brain 
as trivial and shallow as ever made the frivolity 
of woman a theme for the satire of poets, had 
sufficed, in devastating the field of my affec- 
tions, to blast the uses for which I had cultured 
my mind; and had my intellect beeu as great as 
Heaven ever gave to man, it would have been as 
vain a shield as mine against the shaft that had 
lodged in my heart. Whiie I had, indeed, been 
preparing my reason and my fortitude to meet 





such perils, weird and marvellous, as those by 
which tales round the winter hearth scare the 
credulous child—a contrivance so vulgar and 
hackneyed that not a day passes but what some 
hearth is vexed by an anonymous libel—had 
wrought a calamity more dread than aught which 
my dark guess into the Shadow-Land, unpierced 
by Philosophy, could trace to the prompting of 
malignant witchcraft. 


the uniform records of what wonder accredits and 
science rejects as the supernatural—lo! the dread 
machinery whose wheels roll through Hades! 
What need such awful engines for such mean re- 
sults? The first blockhead we meet in our walk 
to our grocer’s can tell us more than the ghost 
tells us; the poorest envy we ever aroused hurts 
us more than the demon! How true an inter- 
preter is Genius to Hell asto Earth. The Fiend 
comes to Faust, the tired seeker of knowledge ; 
Heaven and Hell stake their cause in the Mortal’s 
temptation. And what does the Fiend to astonish 
the Mortal? ‘Turn wine into fire, turn love into 
crime. We need no Mephistopheles to accom- 
plish these marvels every day! 


Thus silently thinking, I walked by the side of 


the world-wise woman; and when she next 
spoke, I looked up, and saw that we were at the 
Monks’ Well, where I had first seen Lilian 
gazing into heaven! 

Mrs. Poyntz had, as we walked, placed her 
hand on my arm, and, turning abruptly from the 
path into the glade, I found myself standing by 
her side in the scene where a new sense of being 
had first disclosed to my sight the hues with 
which Love, the passionate beautifier, turns into 
purple and gold the grey of the common air. 
Thus, when romance has ended in sorrow, and the 
Beautiful fades from the landscape, the trite and 
positive forms of life, banished for a time, re- 
appear, and deepen our mournful remembrance 
of the glories they replace. And the Woman 
of the World, finding how little I was induced to 
respond to her when she had talked of myself, 
began to speak in her habitual, clear, ringing 
accents of her own social schemes and devices : 

“TJ shall miss you when you are gone, Allen 
Fenwick, for though, during the last year or so, 
all actual intercourse between us has ceased, yet 
my interest in you gave some occupation to my 
thoughts when I sat alone—having lost my main 
object of ambition in settling my daughter, and 
having no longer any one in the house with 
whom I could talk of the future, or for whom I 
could form a project. It is so wearisome to count 
the changes which pass within us, that we take 
interest in the changes that pass without. 
Poyntz still has his weather-glass; I have no 
longer my Jane.” 

“T cannot linger with you on this spot,” said 
I, impatiently, turning back into the path; she 
followed, treading over fallen leaves. And un- 
heeding my interruption, she thus continued her 
hard talk : 

“But I am not sick of my mind as you seem 


So, ever this truth runs | 
through all legends of ghost anddemon—through | 
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to be of yours; I am‘only somewhat tired of the 
little cage in which, since it has been alone, it 
ruffles its plumes against the flimsy wires that 
confine it from wider space. I shall take up my 
home for atime with the new-married couple : 
they want me. Ashleigh Sumner has come into 
Parliament. He means to attend regularly and 
work hard, but he does not like Jane to go into 


| the world by herself, and he wishes her to go into 


the world, because he wants a wife to display his 
wealth for the improvement of his position. In 
Ashleigh Sumner’s house, I shall have ample scope 
formy energies, such astheyare. 1 have a curiosity 


| to see the few that perch on the wheels of the 


State, and say, ‘It is we who move the wheels !’ 
It will amuse me to learn if I can maintain in a 
capital the authority I have won in a country 
town; if not, I can but return to my small prin- 
cipality. Wherever I live I must sway, not 
serve. If I succeed—as I ought, for in Jane’s 
beauty and Ashleigh’s fortune I have materials 
for the woof of ambition, wanting which here, I 
fall asleep over my knitting—if I succeed, there 
will be enough to occupy the rest of my life. 
Ashieigh Sumner must be a Power; the Power 
will be represented and enjoyed by my child, and 
created and maintained by me! Allen Fenwick, 
do asIdo. Be world with the world, and it will 
only be in moments of spleen and chagrin that 
you will sigh to think that the heart may be void 
when the mind is full. Confess, you envy me 
while you listen.” 

“Not so; all that to you seems so great, ap- 
pears to me so small! Nature alone is always 
grand, in her terrors as well as her charms. The 
World for you; Nature for me. Farewell!” 

“ Nature,” said Mrs. Poyntz, compassionately. 
“Poor Allen Fenwick! Nature indeed—intel- 
lectual suicide! Nay, shake hands, then, if for 
the last time.” 

So we shook hands and parted, where the 
wicket-gate and the stone stairs separated my 
blighted fairyland from the common thorough. 
fare. 





FIRE. 

THE seasonable amusement of watching the 
gas-jets that burst from a blazing lump of coal 
naturally gives rise to the question, What is 
Fire ? 

There were once four elements; now, there 
are either many—namely all the substances 
which the present power of chemistry is unable 
to reduce to a simpler form—or one only, an 
ether much rarer - hydrogen gas, by the 
compression or condensation of which all known 
forms of matter have been produced. We know 
what Air is composed of; the combination of 
gases which constitute Water is no longer a 
mystery. arth is a mixture of all sorts of 
things, every one of which is an acquaintance 
more or less intimate, personal, and familiar ; 
but what is Fire ? 

Three of the four ancient elements of the Peri- 
pateticians are substantive and specific entities. 





Earth is a thing, Air isa thing, Water is a thing ; 
Fire only is now no longer a thing, although, 
previous to 1778, it was considered to be a 
material substance. Bold speculators, who ques- 
tioned the right of Fire to take rank as an element 
(admitting only the claims of Earth, Air, and 
Water), still never doubted its material nature. 
Philosophers at that time, attributing to Fire 
all the phenomena produced by heat of different 
degrees, whether in nature or in the arts, de- 
fined it as a very subtle fluid, very active, 
always in motion, susceptible of great aes 
extremelyelastic, dilating and rarefying all bodies, 
penetrating them and modifying them more or 
less violently and completely, capable even of 
combination with them, and then losing all the 
3 which it presents when at liberty. 
‘o Fire in this state of combination with other 
bodies, Stahl gave the name of Phlogiston, 
whilst others adopted the term Fixed Fire. 
Phlogiston, in its day, was a great success. 
It was the intangible essence and principle of 
Fire, but not a bit the less real for that. Sup- 
posing even that Fire which burns is nothing 
more than matter put in motion; still, every 
material is not fitted to receive and to maintain 
this movement of ignition, which is the proxi- 
mate cause of heat. It was therefore requisite 
to acknowledge the existence in nature of a 
substance essentially gifted with this property, 
and of bodies more or less charged with the in- 
flammable principle, namely Phlogiston. Ac- 
cording to some, Phlogiston was a secondary 





principle, composed of the element of Fire and a 
vitrifiable earth; others regarded it as the pure 
matter of Fire. 

There is no dissolution of solid bodies with- 
out the intervention of afluid; but Fire was the 
greatest dissolvent in Nature; therefore, Fire 
was a fluid, the sole essential fluid. Water 
itself derived its fluidity and its dissolving pro- 
perties from Fire. A just idea of Phlogiston 
— be formed by saying that it was to metals 
and all bodies of which it is the special solvent, 
what every other composite solvent is to the 
substances it attaches—what mercury is to gold 
in its amalgamation, what water is to salts in 
their dissolution. Phlogiston, therefore, or 
Fixed Fire, was most decidedly a thing which 
necessarily entered, as a constituent part, into 
every composite body. It was especially abun- 
dant in sulphur, oils, charcoal, and other com- 
bustible matters. But no one examines these 
substances for Phlogiston now. 

Boerhaave distinguished Fire into two kinds : 
elementary Fire, as it is in itself, which alone is 
purely an properly Fire; and culinary Fire, as 
joined with other bodies and excited by the 
former kind of Fire in combustible matter. Ac- 
cording to him, the first effect of elementary 
Fire is heat. Heat is inseparable from Fire. 
The measure of heat is always the measure of 
Fire; and that of Fire, of heat. The second 
effect of elementary Fire is the dilatation of all 
solid bodies and the rarefaction of all fluids. An 
iron rod, being heated, increases in all its di- 
mensions ; and the more so as it is further and 
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further heated. On cooling again, it contracts, 
aud returns successively through all the de- 
grees of its dilatation till it arrives at its first 
bulk, being never of the same magnitude two 
minutes successively. Gold, when fused, takes 
up more space than before; mercury, placed in 
a narow tube over the fire, will ascend to thirty 
times its former height. 

Boerhaave discovered as the Lawof this Expan- 
sion—First, that the same degree of Fire rarefies 
fluids sooner, and in greater degree, than it does 
solids. Without this law, the thermometer 
would be useless, since the cavity of the tube 
would then be dilated in the same proportion as 
the fluid is rarefied. Secondly, that the lighter 
the fiuid, the more it is dilated by Fire. Air, 
the lightest of all fluids known to him, expands 
the most; after air, spirit of wine. He held 
that all the motion in nature arises from Fire 
alone ; taking this away, all things become im- 
movable. At the absence of only a certain 
degree of Fire, all oils, waters, spirits, vege- 
tables, and animals, become hard, rigid, and 
inert. If the greatest degree of cold were 
arrived at, and all Fire were absolutely taken 
away, all Nature would grow into one concrete 
body, solid as gold and hard as diamond: on the 
reapplication of Fire it would recover its former 
mobility. 

Boerhaave’s elemental Fire needs no air nor 
pabulum to sustain or preserve it. Ifa quan- 
tity of any essential aromatic oil be poured in 
vacuo upon spirit of nitre, there will imme- 
diately arise a huge Fire, to the great danger of 
the bystanders. He adds that the effects of ele- 
mentary Fire may be increased in divers ways. 
Bya swift agitation of one body against another : 
every one knows that, in solids, a vehement 
attrition of a flint and steel will produce sparks ; 
iu fluids, cream, by long churning to separate 
the butter, will grow sensibly warm, as will be 
made still more apparent by the use of a ther- 
mometer. A knife, whetied briskly on a dry 
rough stone, yields sparks of Fire. In these 
and other manners, he continues, it does not 
appear that any Fire is generated out of what 
was not Fire before. 

If, in a severe winter’s day, we rub a plate of 
gold briskly against another gold plate, the 
will both gradually grow hotter and hotter, until 
at length they become red-hot, and at the point of 
melting; and yet, all this time the plates lose no- 
thing of their weight, but swell and grow bigger 
in all their dimensions. Hence it follows that 
the particles of the gold are not converted by 
the friction into Fire. The Fire existed before ; 
and all the effect of the friction is to collect and 
bring together a quantity thereof, before dis- 
persed throughout the atmosphere. There is no 
making or producing of Fire de novo. All we 
can do, is, if insensible, to render it sensible : to 
collect it out of a greater space into alesser, and 
to direct and determine it to certain places. 

Besides the solar, Boerhaave likewise ad- 
mitted a subterranean Fire, which manifests 
itself on digging underground. Arriving at a 
certain depth, viz. forty or fifty feet, things begin 





to grow warmer, so that no ice can there subsist. 
At a greater depth, air is so hot as to take awa: 
respiration, hence he infers that there is 
another source of Fire, or another sun, in the 
bosom of the earth, which gives motion and life 
to every thing growing in or upon the globe; 
and even that the centre of the earth is mere 
Fire ; which Fire is argued to be perpetual, from 
volcanoes which have been known to cast up 
Fire from the earliest accounts of time. Boer- 
haave’s speculations are a great stride towards 
divesting Fire of its material and substantial 
character, although one of his commentators 
calls them “a pompous galimatias.” His ele- 
mentary Fire is hardly a thing. 

The chemists of old used four principal degrees 
of Fire in their operations. The first was equal 
to the natural heat of the human body, or rather 
of a hen brooding on her eggs, which was the 
standard employed. Accordingly, this first de- 
gree was measured by applying a thermometer 
toa hen. Some chemists, by keeping a Fire 
continually to this degree, have hatched chickens. 
The second degree of Fire was that which gives 
a man pain, like the heat of a scorching summer’s 
sun which chafes and inflames the skin, and even 
sometimes raises blisters, but does not destroy 
or consume the parts. It makes the serum of 
blood and the white of eggs to coagulate, and 
so occasions deadly inflammations. 

The third degree of Fire was that of boiling 
water, which separates and destroys the parts of 
bodies. This degree was thought perfectly 
stable ; for water, when once it boils, is at its 
utmost degree of heat (at ¢hat spot, and with 
an evaporating surface), and cannot be raised 
a jot further by any augmentation of fire 
or fuel. They did not seem to know that 
boiling water at the top of Mont Blanc is less 
hot than boiling water at the level of the sea; 
nor was Papin’s Digestor yet a generally accom- 
plished fact. The fourth degree was that which 
melts metals and destroys everything else. It 
was too vehement to be estimated by the ther- 
mometer, which itself would be demolished by 
so ardent a heat. 'Wedgewood’s pyrometer was 
neither born nor thought of, so that the fourth 
degree was only determinable by its effects in 
the fusion of metals. As the heat of boiling 
water could not be increased, so neither could 
that of melted metals. [But how did they know 
that, if they had no means of measuring the heat 
of meited metals?] This was the last degree 
known to the ancient chemists. Later philoso- 
phers reckoned a fifth degree of Fire; that 
whereby gold is made to emit fumes, and evapo- 
rate. In 1690, M. Tschirnhausen’s burning- 
glass rendered everything, even gold itself, 
volatile. 

Caloric is the actor of all-work who next 
makes his entrance on our fiery scene. In fact, 
caloric is one of the leading stars of the close of 
the last century and the commencement of this. 
The name of caloric is given to the agent 
which causes in us the sensation of heat, 
acting also on inorganic bodies. It is caloric 
which melts ice, boils water, and makes iron 
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red-hot, But what is caloric? Is it a thing, 
or not a thing? 

Of the various notions as to the cause of heat, 
two only survive the siftings of time and expe- 
riment—the theory of emission, and the theory of 
undulation. According to the first, the cause 
of heat is a material, imponderable fluid, capable 
of passing from one body to another, and whose 
snelesalen are in a state of continual repulsion. 
This fluid exists in all bodies in combination 
with their ultimate atoms, whose actual contact 
it prevents. In this case, caloric, a fluid, is a 
thing. But material caloric is growing old, nay, 
verging towards decrepitude. The word re- 
mains, still hanging, like an autumnal leaf, on 
the branch of science; the special substance, 
i.e. the fluid of heat, is ebbing fast away. The pre- 
sence of caloric cannot be detected by its weight ; 
no human instrument sufficiently delicate for that 
purpose has yet been invented. But, say some 
philosophers, we must not conclude, from our 
inability to weigh it, that it has no weight. 

The undulatory theory holds that heat is pro- 
duced by a vibratory movement of the molecules 
or atoms of hot ‘bodien, which movement is 
transmitted to the molecules of other bodies 
through the medium of an extraordinarily subtle 
and elastic fluid, called ether, in which it is 
propagated in the same way as waves of sound 
are in the air. The hottest bodies, then, are 
those whose vibrations have the greatest breadth 
and the greatest rapidity ; and the intensity of 
heat is no other than the resultant of the 
vibrations of the molecules. On the first hypo- 
thesis, the molecules of cooling bodies /ose their 
calorie ; on the second, they only /ose their mo- 
tion. On this latter supposition, Fire utterly 
ceases to be a thing (just as sound is nota 
thing), but a pulsation of aerial waves. Sound is 
motion; and although in the earlier periods of 
philosophy the identity of sound and motion was 
not traced out, we now so readily resolve sound 
into motion, that to those familiar with acoustics 
its phenomena immediately present to the mind 
the idea of motion of ordinary matter. And as, 
in common parlance, we speak of sound moving 
although sound is motion, it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to conceive heat, light, and 
electricity as motions, and not as things moving. 

With undulatory philosophers, then, Fire is an 
action, a change, a motion, but it is no thing; it 
consists of no body, substance, or material fluid, 
ponderableor imponderable. Theonly ¢hingsin the 
casearetheether, whose vibrationsconstitute heat, 
amounting to Fire, when their intensity is suffi- 
ciently great, and the things acted upon, altered, 
consumed, or burnt by the said heat or fire. 

In strictness, therefore, the word Fire can 
only be employed as a general expression com- 
prising a multitude of phenomena—heat, dilata- 
tion, fusion, evaporation, &e.—which are due to 
what is called caloric, a fluid according to some, 
a modification or molecular motion of matter 
according to others. Fire, popularly so called, 
is the result of combustion—of burning a some- 
thing which is its fuel. But combustion com- 


whatever combines either with the oxygen in the 
air, or with pure oxygen in a closed vessel arti- 
ficially prepared. All Lodies capable of such com- 
bustion have a right to be called combustibles. 

It is not necessary that a body should be- 
come actually inflamed on exposure to the air, 
to be ranked amongst combustibles ; it suffices 
that it should have the acknowledged property 
of absorbing more or less rapidly the oxygen 
gas contained in atmospheric air, or of vitiating 
it, and rendering it incapable of maintaining sen- 
sible combustion. Often even the most inflam- 
mable matters known, burn slowly and com- 
pletely exhaust their combustible properties 
without producing any flame or other sensible 
phenomenon by whose presence men usually re- 
cognise combustibility; and, after such slow 
combustion, without flame or ardent heat, they 
are not the less for that durnt bodies. 

Slow combustion is constantly going on in 
every warm-blooded animal. The result of star- 
vation, of deficient fuel, is feebler and feebler 
animal heat, until the fuel is all burnt out and 
deadly cold ensues. In animals, too, the hy- 
drogen and carbon in the food they consume is 
the source of power; the horse without hay 
and oats is as powerless as the steam-engine 
without coals, or the voltaic battery without zinc. 
In the production, however, of mechanical power 
by heat, Nature far distances art in its present 
state. According to some careful estimates, the 
most economical of our furnaces consume from 
ten to twenty times as much fuel to produce the 
same quantity of heat as an animal produces; 
and Mattucci found that, from a given consump- 
tion of zinc in a voltaic battery, a far greater 
mechanical effect could be produced by making 
it act on the limbs ofa recently killed frog (not- 
withstanding the manifold defects of such an 
arrangement, and its inferiority to the action of 
the living animal), than when the same battery 
was made to produce mechanical power, by act- 
ing on an electro-magnetic or other artificial 
motor ae. The ratio in his experiments, 
was nearly six to one. 

Outward changes in the forms of matter be- 
tray that combustion is goingon. The popular 
proverb truly says that there is no smoke with- 
out Fire. But there are a multitude of chemical 
facts in which much heat is disengaged, and 
even much light is set at liberty, without any 
real combustion taking place. All combustion 
supposes a chemical affinity, a relative attrac- 
tion, between the burning body and the oxygen 
which serves to aid the burning. 

It isa grand step to have disabused our minds 
of the notion that heat or Fire is a THING, be- 
cause we are ther immediately led to the sus- 
picion that it may be a Force. We are accus- 
tomed to think of only one kind of force, the 
force of gravity, the most obvious and the most 
constantly felt of all the forces of nature; but 
that others exist must be evident to every one 
who has performed, or even witnessed, a che- 
mical or electrical experiment. 

The physical forces now acknowledged are 
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Affinity, and Motion. Consequently, Fire is 
only an energetic manifestation of one of these 
forces. Further, it is held that those physical 
forces are not only correlative, but have one 
common origin. However that may be, it is 
certain that any one of these forces can produce 
an equivalent amount of anyother force. Elec- 
tricity may produce chemical affinity, magnetism, 
heat, or motion. Motion may produce heat, as 
when a wheel takes fire; light, as the sparks 
scattered by a cutler’s wheel ; and electricity, 
as in the well-known machine, or by rubbing a 
piece of amber on your coat-sleeve. Light can 
produce Electricity, Motion, and Heat. Heat 
eam produce Motion, Electricity, and Light. 
The algebraic law of Permutations and Combina- 
tions is the only limit to the changes that may be 
rung on the convertibility of the physical forces. 

In conclusion, then: Question. What is Fire ? 
Answer. Fire is the manifestation of one of the 
Physical Forces, Heat, in a state of sufficient 
activity to produce sensible combustion, with 
flame or incandescence. 

If the answer does not satisfy everybody, by 
not attempting to explain the cause of Force, it 
is at least free from the erroneous encumbrance 
of material Phlogiston and fluid caloric. All 
we know or see is the effect of force; we do not 
see foree—we see motion or moving matter. We 
only know certain changes of matter, for which 
changes Heat is a generic name; the ¢hing heat 
is unknown. And probably man will ever remain 
ignorant both of the ultimate structure of matter 
and of the minutize of molecular actions. 


MELANCHOLIA. 
1. 
Wrrurs the solemn sounding of the sea, 
That doth to desert lands make endless moan, 
By casements never closed, dejectedly 
The deep-eyed Melancholy sits alone ; 
Her elbow large is based on her broad knee ; 
And a great book she hath wide-open thrown 
Across her hollow ample lap; but she 
Doth neither read nor even look therein, 
Whose eyes with innermost intensity 
Burn outward; her shut hand props her upslanted 
chin: 





2. 

Her vesture vast, of watchet hue, the mould 
Of her long limbs from lap to foot doth heap 
In many a massive fall and rigid fold, 
And all unmoved the mighty hem doth sleep 
Flat on the chilly floor: her hair down roll’d 
Floods all her body, and doth curl and creep 
Along the flint beneath: a chain of gold 
Hangs weighty from her waist, with many keys: 
And all day long doth fall a shadow deep 
“—_ some great form unseen across her solemn 

nees. 


3. 
Above, a rusty bell doth hang i’ the beam; 
Therefrom a rotting rope: and all within 
The gaping black bell-mouth her silent scheme 
Of patient film the spider fine doth spin: 
On wormy shelf, in dusky nook, doth gleam 
A livid hour-glass, thro’ whose middle thin 
The red sand unregarded down doth stream ; 
All day small gnats do make malignant din 





Unheard, unheard at eve the fretful bat doth scream. 


res 2 


4. 

And, stretched along the callous floor, hard-by 
The foot of the unmindful Melancholy, 
Blood-tinged deep and splinter’d sharp, doth lie 
A crooked cross, and crown of crumpled holly, 
The nails, the hammer, and the carpentry 
That fashion’d that sad tree for use unholy, 
Whereon the Lord of Life whilom did die: 
And in the casement, flusht with the last fume 
Of the red sunset which is sinking slowly, 
A marble ewe, all earth-stain’d, dug from a name- 

less tomb. 


5. 
Upon the wall, in faintly figured line, 
A long, unsumm’d arithmetic is wrought, 
And starry calculation; here, the sign 
Of Saturn, leaden lord of sullen thought, 
Doth with the moody moon and Mars combine 
Sad influence ; there, are wandering planets brought 
In opposition, Sextile, Quartile, Trine; 
And numbers set in cube and root and square ; 
And geometric forms, whate’er is taught 
By old or modern schools to measure everywhere. 


6. 
The compass of that dreadful deep unknown 
Which round about the soul of man doth lie; 
And, thro’ this chamber wide are heap’d and strown 
The implements of every art whereby 
Men make what they imagine; blocks of stone, 
And beams of wood, and tooth’d machinery 
Of rack and wheel, adze, plummet, plane, and hone, 
Chain, pulley, chisel, easel, pencil, cart, 
And canvas, all are tost regardlessly 
In cobwebb’d corners cold about this chamber vast. 


7. 

In the dim loft a giant organ stands, 
Full of deep sadness, whence there comes no sound, 
Whereon the waning light from lonesome lands 
And that forsaken sea’s forlornest bound 
Shines like a ghost, what time the gloom expands 
From his deep hiding-places, and all round 
Feels out like a blind thing with filmy hands; 
Bow’d o’er his harp ’neath golden carvéd wings, 
Ere his wan smile in darkness deep is drowned, 
The seraph seems to mourn lost music from the 

strings. 


8. 

And still that Melancholy will not speak. 
The sigh is ever on her lip, and yet 
*Tis never sounded; on her earnest cheek 
There is no tear, tho’ her deep eyes be wet 
With woful meaning ; that great bell will break 
Her silence never; nor those numbers, set 
Upon the wall, be ever summ’d ; so, meek 
Must that sad seraph long endure disdain, 
Long must that mighty organ slumber yet, 
And long unused must rest the plummet, adze, and 

plane. 





ICE-BOUND IN RUSSIA. 

When the field-mice hide early, and the 
mole-hills are many, and the wild swine carry 
straw to their lairs, there will be a severe 
winter. When the storks and wild ducks fly 
away with the birds of their kind, and the hardy 
sparrow, the crow, and the hawk only (who can 
bear forty-five degrees of cold) are abroad, the 
severe winter is come. 

Mrs. Hutchinson begins those noble memoirs 
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of her husband by humbly thanking God that 
she was born in the temperate climate of Eng- 
land. This, indeed, is no small blessing. In the 
south of Russia, for instance, the climate is con- 
sidered mild for that country; yet last winter 
there were frequently twenty-three degrees of 
cold in the towns, and as many as twenty-eight 
degrees in the open fields beyond. It was a great 
calamity ; and now, as the frost and snow are 
coming on again, I will pass one of the long even- 
ings in noting down some sufferings I witnessed, 
and some of which I heard, on credible authority, 
twelve months ago. Perhaps they may touch 
the hearts of those who are enabled by warm 
clothes and warm houses to make light of the 
weather, and so lead them into deeds of active 
benevolence towards those whom poverty renders 
powerless against that terrible enemy. 

Such a winter as that of 1860-1 has not been 
seen in this part of the empire for twenty years. 
Ships are frozen in the ports and far out at sea, 
still, at last, from their unquiet rocking. Many 
prudent captains break up the ice round them 
every morning, lest their timbers should be in- 
jured. But others doubt the wisdom of this. 
Some, when surprised by ice, think it best to 
cut the anchor and drift away. Some quietly 
let nature take her course and their ships do not 
seem to fare the worse for their inactivity. Carts 
charged with grain and tallow, driven by men 
clad in sheepskin, and muffled up till they are 
mere shapeless masses, crawl along the solid sea 
loading and unloading the ships which lie rigid 
and motionless in the offing, so far from shore 
that the naked eye cannot see where the rest- 
less bosom of the main begins to throb again ; 
but a telescope will show us a liquid expanse of 
blue with a fanciful mist rising in strange forms 
from it, showing that it will freeze still farther 
ahead to-morrow. Cheerily comes the cry of 
the sailors through the frozen air, “ oi-oy-oh! 
oi-oy-oh !” 

he streets of the town are wonderfully gay 
and picturesque. Sledges with the famous 
Russian trotters, move gallantly about over the 
clean white snow, the swift horses gingling their 
merry bells, and tossing their handsome heads 
in their gay silver harness. Fair fur-clad ladies 
talking pleasantly, and making quite a holida 
time of it, go jaunting about in delightful high 
spirits. ‘The awful winter is to them a mere 
change of pleasures; they take their brisk re- 
creation of sledging by day, and muster at 
brilliant balls and assemblies at night. No- 
thing can quench their thirst for excitement and 
society: but the theatres are closed by the 
police, lest the coachman waiting for playgoers 
should be frozen on his box. The tarif ceases for 
public carriages, and the droschky-drivers hardy 
enough to brave the weather, may charge their 
own fares. Gentlemen walk about with mote of 
the black fox, costing as much as eight hundred 
pounds a piece, because this fur is the warmest 
and lightest ; for even fashion has reason in its 
caprices. Persons less wealthy, or less luxurious, 
wrap themselves in the skins of the racoon, or 
the skunk, the bear, or the beaver. Ladies go 





of dark hair tinged with grey. The yellow fox 
gives a good warm light fur, but it is discredited 
on account of its cheapness. 

Our houses are, in the south, not so well built 
for this weather as those in St. Petersburg and 
the north. Not only do our windows freeze, 
but the frost and snow force their way inside 
the rooms, and lie inches deep of a morning 
under the balcony-doors and between the double 
windows. But, by means of ovens between the 
walls, which we call stoves, we can contrive to 
keep our rooms facing the south at about four- 
teen degrees of heat Réaumur. An iron stove 
when it burns well, which is not often, will 
bring even a northerly room up to eighteen 
degrees, but this is too warm. It requires some 
management to get a comfortable temperature, 
which is about fifteen degrees Réaumur. An 
English fire-place, however large and well fed, 
= by no means make head against the diffi- 
culty. 

td is not an agreeable thing to have one’s 
face frying and one’s shoulders freezing, or one 
elbow broiling and the other racked with rheu- 
matism, so that we trust much to stoves; and 
the English open a used by the wealthy 
are considered merely pretty toys for ornament. 
Wood is very dear, and coal warms best. A 
stove may be warmed with coals by — 
management for threepence-halfpenny a day; 
the cinders afterwards doing good service in 
samovars for tea-making, as well as for cooking 
purposes. They help particularly well to make 
a clear fire for broiling. 

To heat our stoves (the ovens in the walls) 
much care is required. Nobody but a Russian 
knows how to manage a Russian stove properly. 
Some years ago, a Persian ambassador arrived 
at Moscow, and attended a ball there. Return- 
ing late and very cold to his hotel, he found 
everybody but his own servants asleep. He 
ordered some of them to light the stove in his 
bedroom, and was suffocated in the night by 
the fumes of it, which issued through a chink in 
the wall. 

We suffer much from our taste for finery, 
and because moderate fortunes are rare in Russia. 
People are usually very wealthy, or they have 
hardly enough to keep body and soul together. 
Unhappily, also, amongst us an empty purse is 
no talisman against luxury and ostentation. 
Thus, the noble or the spendthrift may live 
agreeably through the winter swathed in black 
fur or sables, and the peasant may keep himself 
warm in sheepskin; but the petty tradesman, 
the lawyer’s clerk, the poor student, the sho 
man, and the shopwoman, have a hard time of it. 
There are good pelisses at a hundred English 
pounds a-piece, so good that the wearer does 
not know if it is cold or not when out of doors. 
There are warm sledges, lined with furs, with 
fur bags for the feet, for the flush and fair to 
gad about in. There are warm stoves, warm 
curtains, warm beds, for the wealthy; but for 
the decent poor are none of these things, nor any 
substitutes for them. 
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Flannel and manufactured woollen goods are 
very dear; for, though this is a wool district, 
we have no hands to make woollen goods; and 
the vexations which press, in spite of the many 
late excellent reforms, upon our foreign trade, 
are so numerous and so heavy that they have 
nearly paralysed it. We are also a singular] 
improvident and unpractical people, thoug 
otherwise of fine intelligence and natural gifts. 
For instance, a good stout warm pair of walking 
shoes are by no means to be bought. I have 
sent in vain to every shoemaker in a town of a 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants; but 
no such shoes could be found, either home-made 
or imported. I sent down even to the market- 
place, beyond the city’s limits, where the carters 
and peasantry buy their wares, but I only suc- 
ceeded in getting a pair of shapeless and spongy 
things which uit have been worn out in half- 
a-day’s walk. Lackered boots and slippery 

loshes may be had in plenty, and so may the 

igh, hard, untanned knee-boots of the Mujik; 
but those ill supply the place of a good ankle- 
jack or a neat Balmoral. Thus, the gentleman 
in his glittering hessians, and the clown with his 
legs cased up to the thigh in untanned hides, 
stride on through the mud bravely enough; but 
the decent poor man is thrown out again, and 
his single trashy pair of highlows once wet 
through—as they can hardly fail to be the first 
time he goes out—trot him on from one cold to 
another throughout the winter. Such folks’ 
children die of preventible consumption every 
year by the score and by the hundred. 

The conditions in which the middle class live 
generally, make the severity of the cold doubly 
felt. The stifling air of houses made air-tight 
for months to save fuel: clothes made of cloth 
so porous that it might serve for a sponge or a 
sieve, and so badly dyed and prepared, that it 
burns the skin with chemicals, and shrinks at 
the first shower, is soon spoiled, and is too 
dear to be often replaced; this makes bad de- 
fence against twenty-three degrees of cold; and 
the food of the middle classes is worse than 
their clothes. Il-fed meat, and ill-fed poultry, 
the art of cattle-feeding, having no honour 
amongst us. Fish, scarce dear and bad (save 
the sturgeon, prize of the first rich man’s cook 
in the market),eggs little used, bacon unknown, 
long fasts, no good wholesome common drink, 
no beer. But there is tea in plenty, with rum 
in it; good tea, very different from the nasty 
compound sold to old women in our villages. 
Without this tea, which is the best thing which 
belongs to him, no one can tell what would be- 
come of the indigent Russian during a hard 
winter. The wealthy, however, do not by any 
means confine themselves to tea; and a glimpse 
of our social state may perhaps be seen from 
the published list of our imports. Wine stands 
at the head of the account; woollen goods are 
thirtieth ; the thirty-first is jewellery; flannel 
and cosmetics are about on a par. 

The real Russian peasant deals best with the 
cold. He faces it boldly from early childhood, 
and rolls about in the snow almost as soon as 


he is born. If this does not kill him, as it very 
often does, he minds the cold but little after 
such an education, and lives almost entirely 
in the snow with impunity—a rubicund, frank- 
faced, pos nll et good-hearted man, easily 
moved to laughter or to anger. He is very 
quick, bright-eyed, and intelligent, quite awake 
—which the class immediately above him never 
seem to be. He sleeps, indeed, on a stove, but 
takes no care to shut up his house in the day- 
time. He parboils himself in a vapour-bath 
once a week, upon Saturdays, and then rolls 
naked in the snow, after which, warming him- 
self well up again, he goes home and sleeps on 
the stove, resuming his ordinary life next morn- 
ing without ill-effects from the boiling, living 
long and living healthily. These peasants, who 
resist the cold so successfully, eat little meat 
but much corn. Near the coast they eat a good 
deal of fish; oil and grease, but little. Their 
houses are made with wood, coarsely hewn, and 
the chinks filled up with weeds. The wooden 
houses are very warm, but they swarm with 
insects. Their floors are made of dung, laid 
down fresh and mingled with earth. ‘This be- 
comes very hard and even. It would make a 
good warm dry flooring, but for the insects 
which infest it. The peasants are frightened of 
improving landlords who want to build them 
brick cottages, for bricks are said to absorb 
the cold. The fuel used by the peasantry is 
made of coarse hay, and weeds grown on 
marshy land, and the empty ears of maize, 
which smoke very much, but give a good 
heat; alsoa great deal of dry dung is used. 
The diseases which appear chiefly to result 
from the mode of life, are dropsy and scurvy, 
which explains the tschee, and acid food, in 
which the peasantry delight; Nature being a 
good guide to remedies, if we only follow her 
hints. 

The bad state of most Russian roads in spring 
and autumn occasions much travelling in winter. 
The sledges glide with great rapidity over the 
snow. There is little chance of a break-down, 
and travelling, for those who can contrive to 
keep themselves warm, is pleasanter in winter 
than in summer. The precautions used against 
the cold are very numerous. Writing-paper 
wrapped round the skin of the feet, under the 
stockings, is a good foot warmer. Cork soles, 
covered with flannel, inside the boots, are also 
good things. Wooden shoes are bad, because 
the feet remaining long stiffly fixed in them 
freeze sooner. If worn at all, they should be 
stuffed with straw or hay. To grease the feet 
well with tallow, then to wrap them in a coarse 
linen cloth, and over that to wear a large pair 
of felt boots is no bad protection. ‘The felt 
boots are good because they do not slip about 
in the ice. Coachmen tallow their hair and 
beards. Hay bound round the stirrups is useful 
to horsemen. ‘The best drink in very bad 
weather is tea with ginger in it, the worst is 
spirits, which often prove fatal to those who 
are imprudent enough to drink them. The 





best food is good hot bérsch, an excellent na- 
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tional soup made of beef and sour cabbage or 
beetroot. Solid food is dangerous on the road. 

But in spite of all precautions the accidents 
to travellers are very numerous every year. 
Horses, coachmen, and travellers are sometimes 
all frozen together. The snow-drift dazes and 
blinds. The wayfarer sometimes loses all reckon- 
ing of his course. A friend of mine rode out in 
a snow storm upon a pressing — ; after 
travelling all day he found himself in the same 
place whence he started. Twenty-seven pea- 
sants travelling from one village to another, 
were all found and brought home a few hours 
after their departure stiff and dead like wooden 
men. A servant sent on an errand stopped at a 
vodki shop, drank a glass of brandy, and was 
frozen going home a few streets off. There is 
no end to such stories. I myself found a milli- 
ner’s girl exhausted and freezing while sent on 
an errand. She had fallen down before the 
steps of my hotel and must have died but for 
speedy help. A bridal party of twelve country 
folk were all frozen while going some miles to 
church. It seems a not unpleasant death to be 
frozen. An hour will do it, and we pass through 
the golden gates of sleep with bright and gorgeous 
dreams. Drowsiness is the first dangerous sen- 
sation. As long as a limb tingles with pain it 
is still sound. When the pain ceases the peril 
begins. A limb once frozen, even if saved, 
always feels the least cold afterwards. The 

ersons whose noses or ears are frozen may not 

e aware of it. Anyone who passes by will 
therefore stop them to tell the disagreeable 
news, and assist in restoring the circulation. 
This is usually effected by rubbing with snow, 
a remedy which, if applied in time, prevents all 
mischief. The freezing of the gristle of the ear 
is a most unsightly accident. 

It is not only on the road that accidents 
happen from cold. Accidents from people being 
in too great a hurry to warm themselyes when 
under cover, are by far the most frequent of the 
many mischiefs which are constantly happening 
during the two terrible months of January an 
February. A few days before I made this 
memorandum, a company shut themselves up in 
a well-heated room after dinner, and were found 
all stifled. Eight persons were saved a day or 
two afterwards from a similar fate, only by the 
howling of a dog who was in the room with 
them. A girl having been found with her lover 
who had been forbidden her father’s house, was 
so scolded that the poor thing wandered forth in 
despair. When her father’s heart smote him 
and he went out to look for her, she was found 
frozen to death near the door-step. It is so cold, 
that wine and all sorts of provisions freeze. 
Money and metals burn the bare fingers as if 
red hot, and take the skin off them. 

Horses and dogs resist the cold best. Oxen 
and cows seem to wither init. ‘Twelve hundred 
sheep and five shepherds, were all lost a few days 
since. Sheep caught in a snow-drift, canter 
wildly and scared before it, and are not to be 
turned aside. If they meet with water in their 
panic flight, they rush in and are drowned. If 





they meet with a precipice they tumble over, 
and are dashed to pieces. They seem to be de- 
prived of all self-management. In the extreme 
cold the bustard, the partri and the hare, 
may be found frozen; even the fish are said to 
suffer in the water, and are easily caught b 
merely making an opening in the ice, to which 
they swim at once for air. 

It is towards the end of January that we 
begin to hear grim news of the wolves. It 
is then that. they congregate together in large 
packs, and grow famished and dangerous. This 
is the only time of the year, when driven by ex- 
treme hunger, they will venture even singly to 
attack the traveller. All that is fabled of the 
cunning of the fox is true of the wolf. The 
fox is quite a simpleton in comparison to him. 
The wolf will attack a whole flock of sheep, and 
worry and carry away as many as sixty Gok 
from it, one after the other, to his lair in a 
single night. He never stays to eat a single 
one lest he should be caught, swollen and lazy, 
after a good dinner, on the scene of his felony. 
He never ventures to have an orgie but in the 
privacy of his own apartments. I mention the 
nuinber sixty because a single wolf did actually 
take sixty lambs from the flock of a friend of 
mine in one night. The wolf’s mode of attack 
is simple and noiseless. He seizes the lamb by 
the throat, and the little victim is dead before 
he can utter a single baa to call the watch-dog. 
Indeed, the wolf is so strong as to be more than 
a match for one dog, and often even for several 
dogs. He is more than a match also for one 
horse, and sometimes for two horses, but not 
for three, for when there are three horses 
together they can keep their heels always 
towards him, and master wolf fears a horse’s 
kick by experience. Ee knows that his bones, 
tough and elastic as they are, may be broken 
by it. His mode of attacking the horse is to 
glide up stealthily to a convenient distance 
from which he may make a sudden spring and 
seize the horse by the nose. If he once get a firm 

rip there he never looses it till the horse falls 
te from pain and fatigue, and then he becomes 
an easy prey. In the same way one or two 
cows have no chance with him, but sometimes a 
number will keep him off by getting close to- 
gether, and butting at him with their horns. A 
man was atiacked by wolves near the country- 
house of a friend of mine. They devoured him so 
completely that onlya portion of his boots, alltorn 
to ribbons, were left to tell the tale. The wolf, 
notwithstanding his prudence and great courage 
when hungry, is very nervous. He is, like most 
animals, especially afraid of fire ; a lucifer-match 
will daunt him at his fiercest, and a traveller 
with a good supply of matches need only to light 
them one after the other while in danger to keep 
off a whole pack. The peasants also make use 
of his own cunning to deceive him. They tie a 
long string or rope after their carts, wolf thinks 
this a trap to catch him and will not come near, 
but prowls about at a distance, watching them 
with red, sleepless eyes. Dogs, horses, aud 
cows seem to be aware of his approach from a 
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| invogata 
\ “that mone but the demons themselves would 


long distance, and are much disturbed by it. His 
speed is incredible; his strength surprising ; 
his jumps, when pursued, quite wonderful, and 
his skin of little worth when taken, so that he 
has all the condition necessary for a successful 
defensive warfare. : 

In spite of the winter and the wolves, with 
whatever may be wanting and whatever incon- 
venient, South Russia is one of the most agree- 
able places in the world to live in. The cold never 
seems to touch the heart of anybody. The tra- 
veller is sure to meet so much hospitality, good- 
nature, and friendship, that whenever he goes 
away he is certain to ens a large corner of his 
own heart behind him. 


A LITTLE MAGIC. 





I own to a weakness for odd out-of-the-way 
books. Do not understand by this that I am 
one of those bibliomaniacs who would give an 
enormous sum for a Breeches Bible, or the 
editio princeps of a Greek classic. My transac- 
tions with the great vendors of typographical 
rarities are very limited. I love to potter among 
old book-stalls, and instead of indulging in a 

ropensity to give a great deal for what is worth 
Dut little, I sacrifice small sums for articles that 
are worth nothing at all. A queer frontispiece, 
a strange title-page, an obsolete subject, are 
each of them quite sufficient to cause such a 
parting between myself and my loose cash as 
fully illustrates the force of a well-known Scot- 
tish proverb. 

One consequence of my pe i has been an 
acquaintance with a certain class of booksellers 
who,though never numerous, were more so thirty 
years ago than they are at present. These were 
the dealers in astrological, magical, and alche- 
mical books, old-fashioned mysterious-looking 
volumes, not to be confounded with the six- 
penny Fortune-tellers and Dream-books that 
appeal to the plebeian desire to penetrate the 
secrets of the future. They were mostly in 
shabby condition, and when they were adorned 
with pictures, these were far more attractive 
than the letter-press, which, whatever was the 
language of the author, was usually unintelli- 
gible The astrological treatises taught you 

ow to cast your horoscope in terms so vague, 
that a practical application of the rules was 
simply impossible. The alchemist spoke in an 
allegorical jargon, which was not to be trans- 
lated into the anguage of instruction. Clearest 
of all were the magical books which contained 
rules ,fortheexorcism of evil spirits, but the 
to be used were so horribly impious 


eare to read them aloud, and the necessary pre- 
parations could only be made at a cost of time 
and labour that would prove far too heavy for a 
dilettante conjuror. Certainly, a more useless 
set of books could not have been collected 
together than these mystic works, which at 
one time of my life occupied much of my atten- 
tion, though 1 had no more faith in their con- 
tents than the most prosy gentleman whose 





literary studies are confined to the perusal of 
the daily newspaper. The books were odd and 
out of the way; that was enough for me. 

The booksellers who sold the rubbish were 
mostiy queer person 
two of them whose 
precisely the same. I do not think there was 
one who dealt exclusively in the works to which 
I refer; but while in this place magic was to 


s,and there were scarcely | 
epartment of business was | 


be found in company with old-fashioned mathe- | 


matics, it was elsewhere associated with miscel- 


laneous divinity, while a third vendor would | 


combine it with the utterances of modern so- 
cialism. But the dealers were alike in these 
particulars : that they took enormous quantities 
of snuff, which left permanent marks on their 
linen; that their coats were in the condition 
popularly called seedy; that their breath gave 
evidence of a consumption of spirits in the fore- 
noon; and that they were inclined to be very 
communicative with their customers. By the 
outlay of a few shillings it was easy to procure 
an hour or two of by no means ordinary talk. 

As the persons who bought oddity merely for 
oddity’s sake could not form a large class, I felt 
curious to know who were the principal pur- 
chasers of works on those occult sciences, which 
have been exploded in the actual scientific 
world. They were not bound in a peculiarly 
costly way to attract the notice of the wealthy 
bibliomaniac, nor could he respect them as 
curiosities of literature. At the same time they 
were too dry and too grim to tempt the giddy 
girls, who consult gipsies and buy ordinary 

ream-books ; and too expensive to suit the 
pockets of that portion of the community that 
might possibly be superstitious enough to re- 
verence their contents. You will bear in mind 
that I am talking of thirty years ago, when ihe 
spiritualistic theories that are entertained by 
many highly cultivated persons of the present 
day could scarcely be said to exist, and when 
the belief in anything like a ghost was regarded 
as the infallible sign of a defective education. 

From the information I received in answer to 
numerous inquiries, I arrived at the conclusion 
that the students of occult science were for the 
most part persons who gained a scanty liveli- 
hood by those occupations, of a sedentary kind, 
which are mostly pursued in solitude. Cobblers 
especially are familiar specimens of the class to 
which I refer. Imperfectly educated, shut out 
from intercourse with their fellow-men, and 
engaged in a trade which employed the fingers 
and left the mind unoccupied, these men could 
wander in thought into the most extraordinary 
regions, and the more imaginative among them 
found a congenial aliment in works which spoke 
of a familiarity with spirits, and a power to an- 
ticipate the revelations of the future. Those 
who are excluded from the actual world are very 
apt to fashion a world of their own. 

Well, so anxious were these poor cobblers for 
the possession of unintelligible trash, that many 
of them would pay for a volume priced (say) at 
thirty shillings, im instalments of sixpence or a 
shilling per week, fearful that the treasure might 
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be snatched from their grasp if they did not 
** leave something upon it,” and fondly looking 
forward to the time when they would be entitled 
to bear the pages of sham wisdom to their soli- 
tary homes. I do not believe that a single one 
of them ever attempted to hold converse with the 
spirit Astaroth, or to discover the philosopher’s 
stone. But it was pleasant to reflect that the 
secret of performing these wonders was to be 
found at any rate on one’s shelf, if not within 
one’s brain, and that, some day or other, one 
might possibly be a magician. A few, I think, 
dabbled in astrology, but I am of opinion that 
the predictions which they founded upon care- 
fully constructed horoscopes, were not a quarter 
so satisfactory, so clear, or so exciting as those 
of the old lady who professionally “cut the 
cards” in the nearest court, and opened the 
gates of the future to her admiring customers 
at the small charge of one shilling a head. 

Perhaps I have conveyed a wrong impression 
by asserting that the books to which I allude are 
not to be confounded with the common Fortune- 
tellers and Dream-books which were once sold 
at sixpence, and are now, I believe, to be ob- 
tained for a penny. I meant that in shape, size, 
style, and breadth of subject, they are different, 
but you must not imagine that the cheap school 
of magical literature is wholly unconnected with 
the other. Those little receipts for spells and 
incantations, which are conned over by many a 
serving-maid, are so many excerpts from larger 
volumes, made goodness knows when; or, at any 
rate, are rags and tatters of the same science, 
which is more ponderously represented in the 
thick quartos. Many persons will remember 
a sort of drawing-room Fortune-teller which 
made its appearance about thirty or forty years 
since, cost five shillings, and was called Napo- 
leon’s Book of Fate. Certain groups of asterisks, 
which appeared in a large picture, had a great 
deal to do with the process it recommended. 
Well, these groups are the signs belonging to 
the old science of geomancy, they are as regu- 
larly named as the signs of the zodiac, and a 
chapter is devoted to them by Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa in his work on Occult Philosophy. 

eens, my object is not to draw a com- 
parison between ancient and modern magic, but 
to tell a story which I picked up from one of 
my old booksellers, and which related to a work 
that he had sold many years before. This old 
man was the only one ot all the fraternity who 
regarded occult science with anything like re- 
verence and faith. The rest, I should say, 
scarcely believed in anything besides snuff and 
gin-and-water. 


An old cobbler of Bartholomew-close, having 
won a small prize in the lottery, in those golden 
days when the names of Bysshe and Goodluck 
were more familiar to the public than those of 
the greatest heroes, poets, or statesmen, resolved 
to shut up his stall, at least for a while, and to 
sojourn with a relative in the country. He was 
one of those humble students of occult science 
to whom I have alluded, and he attributed his 





possession of a lucky number to the skill with 
which he had interpreted a significant dream. 
His tools were deposited at one of those con- 
venient establishments which are always ready 
to effect small loans on adequate security, the 
key was turned in his lock, his two or three 
occult books were tucked under his arm, and his 
bodily self was conveyed on the top of the stage- 
coach to his relative’s abode. For the first day 
or two everybody seemed glad to see him, but 
when old stories had been told on both sides 
people began to wish that the cobbler had stopped 
in Seadtn, and the wish gained in intensity as 


the visitor’s purse grew light. He died sud- | 


denly enough to occasion a shock, which, per- 
haps, vibrated through the village for a week, 
but the tears shed for him were few, and some 
even referred to his decease as a “good rid- 
dance.” 

The volumes on occult science were the only 
property left by the cobbler. He had never 
discoursed of them, and the goodwife of the 
house finding them under his bed, and lighting 
on a few words that seemed to have a pious sig- 
nification, concluded that they were “ 
books” fitted for Sunday reading. She accord. 
ingly clothed them in green baize and assigned 
to them the post of honour on the side-table in 
the best room. An astrological chapter on the 
malignant powers of Saturn confirmed her in her 
opinion, for not being strong in orthography, she 
confounded the name of the planet with that of 
the arch-enemy against whom she thought a so- 
lemn and a wholesome warning had been written. 
Do not imagine that the good-wife was a whit less 
shrewd than her neighbours in matters which 
she perfectly understood. Even we, clever as 
we all think ourselves, might arrive at a wrong 
conclusion as to the purport of a large book if 
we required three hours to spell through as 
many lines, and were compelled, whenever we 
closed the volume, to stick a pin at the point 
— our studies ceased for fear of losing the 

ce. 

, The old lady, you perceive, was perfectly con- 
sistent, when one Sunday afternoon, hearing 
her daughter Betsy complain of the head-ache, 
she advised her not to go to church, but by way 
of substitute to peruse one of her deceased 
cousin’s “good books.” Betsy, left at home 
by herself, followed this excellent counsel, and 
her obedience was soon rewarded, for she 
lighted on a page filled with most interesting 
and exciting matter. Being a better scholar 
than her mother, she speedily devoured a chap- 
ter, in which young ladies were taught the art 
of peeping so far into futurity that they could 
discover the face and figure of their future 
husbands. ‘The means requisite to obtain this 
desirable end were most various, and some of 
them so simple, that one could only marvel they 
had not been tried by every damsel in the United 
Kingdom. There is, however, a certain amount 
of fear, that commonly stands in the way of 
magical experiments, and that this fear is not 
always unwholesome will be proved by my 
story. 
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Betsy had an invalid friend in the village, 
who lived alone in a small cottage, and passed 
much of her time in an arm-chair. As Nancy, 
so I shall call her, could not move much, she 
indulged greatly in talk, and an acquaintance 
who sg drop in and gossip was to her the 
most inestimable of blessings. Betsy and 
another girl named Fanny were her most fre- 
quent associates, and the new stock of learning 
imparted by the former gave quite a fresh tone 
to the ordinary conversation. Instead of talking 
scandal about their neighbours, the girls actually 
began to confine their discourse to matters that 
concerned themselves. After much discussion, 
it was resolved that one of the curious experi- 
ments described by Betsy should be made in 
due form, and that Nancy’s residence should be 
the scene of the operation. The circumstance 
that this must be performed at midnight pre- 
sented no serious difficulty. Of course girls 
could not expediently tell their mothers that 
they were going to hold a sort of witches’ 
sabbath for the sake of beholding their future 
husbands, but then Nancy had only to say that 
she was more than ordinarily indisposed, and her 
two friends had only to profess a benevolent 
desire to sit up with the invalid, and thus every 
obstacle to the meeting was removed. 

The required process was as follows: A cake 
was to be composed of certain materials, and 
placed on the hearth shortly before midnight. 
Against this cake each of the girls was to lay a 
knife belonging to herself, and then all were to 
watch in silence. About the hour of midnight, 
the apparition of the future husbands might be 
expected. Each of these would take the knife 
belonging to his own bride, to whom alone he 
po on be visible, and would cut a slice of the 

e. 

On the appointed evening all the preparations 
had been made, with one exception. Betsy who 
had bought a knife from a travelling pedlar the 
day before, had unfortunately mislaid it, so, as 
far as she was concerned, the experiment, it 
seemed, would be imperfect. No matter, they 
determined to get on as well as they could. If, 
in trying to raise three ghosts one succeeds in 
raising two, it is not such a great failure after 
all. So Fanny and Nancy both placed their 
knives, and Betsy joined them in watching the 
cake, all keeping the required silence. As mid- 
night approached they felt oppressed by a some- 
what vague terror, and a very definite sleepi- 
ness, while the circumstance that the fire went 
out, and that not one of them dared to rekindle 
it, by no means increased the cheerfulness of 
the ceremony. 

They were beginning to nod, and seemed far 
more likely to behold their future husbands in 
dream-land than on the surface of the earth, 
when the twelve successive bangs of the eburch 
clock striking midnight made them open their 
eyes wide, and this done, they were by no 
means inclined to reclose them, for every one 
of them saw—something. 

Fanny saw a young man of a neighbouring 





Village, with whom she had often flirted, He 





seemed to drop down the chimney, and to stare 
at the cake with stupid unexpressive eyes. At 
last he picked up Fanny’s knife, quecdilg carved 
for himself an unbecomingly large slice of the 
delicacy, wrapped it up in a cotten pocket hand- 
kerchief, crammed it into the side-pocket of his 
coat, and vanished. 

Betsy, who had expected to see nobody, be- 
held a perfect stranger, evidently a town-bred 
young man of somewhat superior station. He 
seemed wofully discomposed at not finding the 
knife of his future bride, examined the cake on 
all sides, and glanced hastily round the room, as 
if he hoped to detect the missing article in 
some obscure corner. His anxiety in the mean 
while became terrible, and at last, with a look 
of the most intense agony, he snatched from 
his pocket a clasp-kmife, with which he made 
the expected incision. He then devoured the 
slice with every appearance of deep abhorrence, 
and dashing his knife furiously on the ground, 
sank as it seemed through the floor. 

As for the poor invalid Nancy, all she saw 
was a coffin, which intruded itself on the mantel- 
piece, and stood like a great clumsy chimney- 
ornament, bowing forward from time to time, as 
if making a sort of, ghostly salutation. ss 


The girls were not very comfortable next day. 
Nancy’s vision of the coffin was, of course, 
anything but cheering to the habitually melan- 
choly invalid. Betsy’s phantom, with his agony 
and his rage, had not looked very promising, and 
though she picked up his knife, which had re- 
mained open, and carefully put it in a box devoted 
to the safe custody of articles precious rather 
from their association with some sentiment than 
from their pecuniary value, it was with a feeling 
of decided uneasiness. Fanny’s shadowy sweet- 
heart had, indeed, looked vulgar and common- 
place enough, but there is something even in the 
most loutish of ghosts that will affect the 
equanimity of the most light-minded beholder. 

Let us now see how the predictions of that 
fatal night were fulfilled. 

Fanny’saffections, which were not worth much, 
had for some time been pretty equally balanced 
between two young swains, whom I will re- 
spectively call Hob and Nob. | Choice, indeed, 
was somewhat difficult in this case, so exactly 
did one match the other in the absence of every 
attractive quality. However, Hob’s ugly spectre 
had condescended to show itself, and Hob was 
therefore selected as the happy man. The 
marriage did not turn out very well. Hob soon 
began to make his wife uneasy by stopping very 
late at the ale-house, and then he reversed the cur- 
rent oi her feelings by using her so ill, that she 
dreaded his return even more than his absence. 
Moreover, she had the mortification of seeing 
Nob, who married an ugly girl from a neigh- 
bouring village, settle down into a very thriving 
and respectable clod. 

Betsy had almost forgotten all about the cake 
and knife, and was trymg to look about for a 
sweetheart among the home-produce of the dis- 
trict, when the London coach brought down a 
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smart commercial traveller, in whom she re- 
cognised, half-with joy, half with terror, the 
original of the shadowy portrait. Well, there 
was love at first sight on his part, and what may 
fairly be called love at second sight on hers; 
and when they were married—which they soon 
were—they looked a very promising couple. 
The bridegroom resolved to pass a week or two 
in the village, and as he happened at the time to 
have about him plenty of money, which he ex- 
pended with liberality, he soon became generally 

pular. This popularity, too, was seasoned 
with respect, for he was quite enough of a 
gentleman to be vastly superior to the rough- 
hewn dolts who constituted the society of the 
village. 

As the time for returning to London ap- 
proached, Betsy began to pack up a few of her 
valuables among which, the box containing the 
knifé was one of the most important. It had 
wean gen! been hidden in the corner of a cup- 

oard, and as it was a curious-looking article, 
elaborately ornamented with fantastic scrolls of 
elder-pith, it at once attracted the attention of 
her husband. Harry—that was his name—took 
it up, carefully examined the curious pattern on 
the lid and sides, and opened it. Then, as if 
immediately transfixed with horror, he let it fall 
with all its contents to the ground. 

Poor Betsy stared with all her might, and 
was about to inquire into the cause of this per- 
turbation, aan be stopped her short, by hastily 
picking up the knife, and exclaiming: “‘ Cursed 
witch, where did you get this ?” 

Betsy, who did not exactly like to say, com- 
menced a series of stammers and stutters, but 
was soon relieved from the trouble of an expla- 
nation by her husband, who, maddened with 
fury, shouted out : 

“ Wretch, on the night when I lost this knife, 
I was dragged, by invisible hands, through a 
lake of burning brimstone, and suffered tortures 
that the human tongue cannot describe.” 

Betsy was on the point of saying “La!” or 
* Gracious!” or “ Bless me!” or some other 
short phrase rather indicative of surprise than 
intelligence, when she was stopped by her hus- 
band, who, with a frantic gesture, bounded 
towards her, and plunged the knife into her 
heart. 

When the assizes came on, Harry was tried 
for murder; but he displayed to the court such 
an uncommon familiarity with demons and 
witches, that although he flourished in tie good 
old hanging times, he was merely confined for 
life in a lunatic asylum as an incurable madman. 

The disconsolate mother of Betsy, who after- 
wards heard from Fanny the particulars of the 
experimental night, resolved that the wicked 
books should no longer remain in her house. 
However, being a thrifty dame, she did not 
throw them into the fire; but taking advantage 
of a journey to London, resold them very cheap 
to the bookseller who had vended them very 
dear to the defunct cobbler, and whose name 
had been written on the title-page. At the 
same time she called him an abominable old man 





vindicating this expression of opinion by telling 
him the story, which he afterwards retailed to 
me. 

* + * * 

The village where the events above narrated 
took place is not very far from London, and 
shortly after I had heard the bookseller’s tale I 
paid it a visit. As I approached it, my eye fell 
upon an exceedingly dicty old woman, who a 
century or two before would certainly have been 
burned for a witch, and who, with a short pipe 
in her mouth, was busily engaged in picking up 
sticks and other articles of small value by the 
roadside. Not noticing me, she was talking to 
herself very hard : 

“ Betsy murdered, and Fanny dead from ill- 
usage, and I shall never get married,” said the 
old crone; “ no, I shall never get married, for 
I saw the coffin, and the burial-day is sure to 
come before the wedding.” 

“Why, bless me mp cried out, in astonish- 
ment, “ you must surely be Nancy !” 

“Eh f” ejaculated the crone, fixing her sharp 
eyes upon me. “Eh? Yes, Nancy is my name. 
Though how you know that I don’t know, and [ 
don’t care. But I hope you'll give me a trifle 
to get some tobacco.” 

I put half-a-crown in her hand, when she hob- 
bled off as quick as she could, without uttering 
a word of thanks. 


THE BEES OF CARLISLE, 





Ten or eleven years ago, in the third volume 
of Household Words, we described the reading- 
rooms established among themselves by the 
working men of Carlisle. They were originated 
in the exciting months of the year “forty-eight, 
when the desire of working men, as of all other 
classes of society, was strong to see every day’s 
news of the rising of popular desire in arms 
against the despotisms of Europe. Mechanics’ 
Institutes were even then already lost to the 
mechanics; tradesmen and their sons, and ap- 
prentices, with clean hands and clean coats, had 
ousted the men in fustian out of their com- 
mittees, and at last out of the very reading- 
rooms. Therefore, among the working men of 
Carlisle, there was begun in the most natural 
way what we may now almost dignify by the 
name of a new movement. A few men who 
were neighbours and friends agreed to club 
a penny a week, to buy newspapers for common 
use. More than a few were eager for the 
news, and many pence being subscribed, a 
school-room was lent of evenings, in which the 
papers could be placed and read. After the 
peculiar excitement of the year had passed 
away, this little society was melting back into 
nothingness, when Dr. Elliott, a sensible Car- 
lisle ph sician, and one or two other men of 
the middle class intervened, not as patrons, but 
as advisers, with a word or two of well-timed 
suggestions, and a trifle of substantial help in 
gifts of books and so forth. It needed few 
words to put the Carlisle working men on the 
right track. They soon had not one reading 
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room but two reading-rooms supported by their 
weekly pence, not situated like the Mechanics’ 
Institution in the great central thoroughfare, 
but each in its own humble quarter, among the 
artisans who used it, and by whom exclusively 
it was managed. In each case it was made a 
fundamental rule that nobody should be on the 
committee of management except mechanics 
dependent upon receipt of weekly wages. 
Dukes might subscribe if they chose, and 
attend the reading-room if they chose, but they 
must sit with the men in fustian, and acquire 
no power whatever of taking the lead out of 
their hands. It would not be permitted even 
to a greengrocer to sit on the committee. The 
subscription was the weekly penny, but the 
member out of work from no fault of his own 
would be for the time on the free list, and en- 
titled to the use of the room and the borrowing 
of books gratuitously till he got wages again. 
Little libraries of volumes that might be borrowed 
and taken home were formed, grew in extent, 
and are now furnishing, in Carlisle, thousands of 
readings by the working man’s fireside. The 
idea took strong hold in the old city which con- 
tained at last eight or ten such working men’s 
reading-rooms, two of them being large, and so 
well and earnestly conducted that evening 
schools for adults and for children had spon- 
taneously arisen in connexion with them. 

The Carlisle working men easily obtained for 
these proceedings the public applause of Lord 
Sesion and others, but it is curious that to 
this day they have not been imitated. We should 
like very much to see this Carlisle example fol- 
lowed. But the movement is one that can only 
begin with working men, and can only be sus- 
tained by them where the clergyman of the 

arish, or some sensible and kindly man like Dr. 

lliott, is ready to give neighbourly help, by 
the loan of a room, the gift perhaps of a few 
books, or any small aid that may appear natural 
and wholesome, without assuming on account of 
friendly service any airs of patronage. What 
is given—if anything be given—must be in the 
form of a free present, justifying no more airs 
and interferences on the part of the donor 
than a Christmas hamper sent in common good 
will to a friend. Between the upper, middle 
and working classes, there is close inter- 
dependence. The working men do, in their 
own way and according to their means, many 
a good turn to their richer neighbours; and 
in the social exchange of friendly offices there 
is no reason on earth why a more or less 
substantial present in aid’ of a good enterprise, 
by men of little means, should not be made by 
any one who can afford it, without the shadow 
of an idea on his side that he thereby establishes 
a right of meddling or dictation. ‘The working 
coat shall thus never be frowned out of the 
company, and the member with the honest stains 
of work yet on him shall not be ashamed to 
look in on his way home to borrow a book for 
his evening’s household entertainment. 

At Carlisle they have not only thus held 
their ground in the right way; they have ad- 





vanced so famously that a couple of months’ ago | 
one of the reading societies opened, still in its | 


own natural district, Caldew-gate, a building of 


its own, for library and reading-room, in con- || 


nexion with a Temperance Hall, in which work- 


ing men can get a wholesome breakfast or tea at | 
no more than the home cost for materials and | 


cooking. It is now the main hive of these honey- 
bees, that know so well how to lay up provision 
of the sweets of toil. It is a plain brick build- 
ing, of which the ground-floor supplies food to 


the body, and the upper-floor food to the | 


mind. Below is a spacious hall, heated by a 
large stove at one call and having at the other 
end fit apparatus for preparing the refreshments. 
There are six tables in the room, covered with 
white cloths, and meals may be had from eight 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night; on 
Saturdays till eleven. Tobacco, beer, wine and 
spirits not being allowed on the premises. Good 
tea, coffee, and cocoa are supplied for a penny a 
cup; bread, cakes, and biscuits may be had from 
a halfpenny-worth upwards; butter, cheese, pork 
pies, and so forth, are supplied also at the same 
natural prices. Overhead is a reading-room of 
equal size, well warmed and lighted, and sup- 
plied with seats and tables. It is pretty well 
stocked with newspapers and periodicals, and a 
smaller room adjoining it serves as the library. 
The ground on which the building stands is 
worth a hundred pounds, and that was given 
by Messrs. Carr, the biscuit-bakers. There is also 
asmall buildingdebt. But since this improvement 
in the accommodation the number of subscribers 
to the reading-room has increased by seventy-two 
per cent. In the old room the weekly excess of 
Income over expenditure was ninepence only, in 
the new room it is seven and threepence ; so that 
the little society is six and sixpence a week 
richer for the change, barring its little debt, 
which with the friendly help it is likely to get 
from those who can afford to give, will soon be 
paid. Of the energy, indeed, of this wise 
thirteen-year-old action on their own behalf by 
the working men of Carlisle a notion may be 
given if we quote what Lord Brougham said 
when presiding over the Lancashire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutions. He said that, however 


, | justly Manchester might boast of its liberal sup- 


ply of books and newspapers to the people, yet 
before it could equal Carlisle in this respect it 
would have to multiply its library and news- 
room accommodation fourteen times! 

The wholesome action by and for the working 
men of Carlisle does not stop here. We all know 
how bad trade has been and is this winter in the 
north of England. At the first warning of the 
pinch there was established, in connexion with the 
new Temperance Hall,a steam apparatus for soup 
manufacture on the amplest scale; costing a 
hundred pounds ; but, once set up, it is perma- 
nent, and it makes soup that valle is palatable 
and nourishing food, though it can be sold for a 
penny a pint, and leave a trifling profit. This 
soup the labourer’s wife in hard times can buy 
with no more sense of taking alis than she has 
when she buys her bread; or it may be eaten 
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hot with a pennyworth of bread in a warm and 


| comfortable refreshment-room like the Carlisle 
| Temperance Hall. Here is Dr. Elliott’s recipe 
| for soup that: may be honestly sold, not given in 
_ charity, at prices suited to the pressure of 


hard times: “Suppose that to-morrow one hun- 
dred gallons of soup must be ready at eleven 
pe or at noon. On the preceding after- 
noon—that is to-day, at two or three P.mM.—put 
fifty pounds of whole white peas into cold water 
for fifteen hours. At ten o’clock at night, put 
one hundred pounds weight of beef hough, and 
necks, at twopence-halfpenny 'y pound, the 
bones chopped, and the meat all cut into small 
pieces. Put the meat and bones into the soup 
casks (old treacle casks will do), barely cover 
them with cold water, and turn on the steam 
through the pipe that goes into each cask, 
After many succussions, or cracks, which gra- 
dually get less loud, the boiling begins ; and the 
peculiarity of this method is that the water 
never boils away, but actually increases by 
about three-fifths in ten hours; so that allow- 
ance must be made for this in the several casks. 
If the heat be from gas jets, the boiling might 
be left unheeded all night. At six in the morn- 
ing the peas, after the maceration in cold water, 
are added ; but they must be in bags, each hold- 
ing twenty-five or t irty pounds of peas; sixty- 
five pounds of pot-barley are at the same time 
added, not in bags, but loose. At nine o’clock 
take out the peas, bruise them well (as in peas- 

udding), id empty the contents of the bags 
into the casks. At ten o’clock add ten pounds 
of salt and ten ounces of black pepper, ten 
pounds of onions, sometimes carrots, potatoes, 
or oatmeal. By eleven o’clock you will have 
excellent soup. Twenty-five gallons of water is 
the measure to begin with—one hundred gallons 
of soup is the result; and at one penny per 
pint, the whole will sell for the very lawyer-like 
sum of three pounds six shillings and eight- 
pence, leaving a profit.” 

Soup like that we can warrant without tast- 
ing Peas and pico | are rich in nourish- 
ment, seasoning is not left out, the meat is 
handsomely remembered, and the whole nou- 
eras out of everything used goes with the 

rew. 

When the poor hunger, every man who has a 
kitchen can make of it a soup-kitchen at the cost 
of but few pence, by setting up a pot au feu on 
the French system, or stock-pot for the pot- 
liquor, meat cuttings, bones, scraps, and other 
nourishing odds and ends that find their way too 
commonly into the dust-hole. The rich ma 
dine at a first-rate hotel, and get soup of which 
the stock is made by thus collecting shreds and 
leavings of the dresser and the dinner-table. 
A very modest household can yield out of its 
waste a quart or two of good soup that needs 
only a bit of onion, or celery, or dash of any 
sort of vegetable, with pepper and salt, to make 
it food and health to somebody who hungers. 
The only trouble involved in this sort of soup- 
making is the duty it brings with it of findin 








enable the soup-maker to give. But that trouble 
isaduty. Tt is only the active and thoughtful 
mercy that is twice blessed, or even once blessed, 
except now and then by a rare accident. As 
well curse society aloud as be a blind alms- 
giver. 
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Or the many heavy burdens which a sove- 
reign has to bear, the power of life and death is 
one of the heaviest. Piux IX. is still a sove- 
reign who struggles hard to retain in his hands 
that awful responsibility; and he has lately 
wielded it in a manner which would make most 
men wretched to their dying day. 

Only a little while ago, as we are all aware, 
poor Locatelli was relentlessly sent to his final 
account before a juster tribunal than that of 
prelates and popes, on the accusation of stabbing 
the pontifical gendarme Vellerti in a street row. 
The offence amounted to no more than homicide, 
as aggravated in its circumstances as you please, 
but not to premeditated murder. Yet the de- 
gree of his offence is a matter of comparatively 
trifling importance, compared with the brutall 
clumsy way in which he was judicially butchered. 
The grand question is whether e were or 
oe not really guilty of the crime imputed to 

m. 

The ultramontane journals state that there 
no longer remains a doubt about Locatelli’s 
guilt ; but the reasons for thus casting away 
doubt are not forthcoming; on the contrary. 
His trial can hardly be called a trial. It was 
conducted with closed doors. ‘The accuser and 
the witnesses were brought in one by one, and 
then removed, and never confronted with him 
nor with each other; he was kept ignorant of 
what evidence was given against him, and by 
whom. The judges alone held the thread of the 
story ;_to everyone else it was an incomplete and 
tangled web, and so remains. In the official report 
the witnesses were only indicated by false initials, 
rendering it impossible to estimate the personal 
value of their testimony. One witness deposed 
that the man who struck the blow was tall and 
thin; another that he was short and fat; another 
that he was of middle height. The knife which 
inflicted the blow was found, in a dense crowd, 
at five or six paces’ distance from the assumed 
assassin. When arrested, Locatelli’s own knife 
was found in his pocket, closed. A French of- 
ficer who saw him immediately after his arrest, 
declared that he was very drunk, implying there- 
by that he was incapable at the time of commit- 
ting the act; but his evidence was pooh-poohed 
away, on the ground that he was only one ; as if 
the word of one truthful person did not carry 
more weight than the oaths of twenty suborned 
partisans. 

Locatelli protested his innocence to the last, 
in a way which convinced his hearers of his sin- 
cerity. A man named Castrucci, when he got 
beyond the Roman frontier and out of the reach 
of the papal claws, sent word that it was de who 
inflicted the wound ; he treated the affair as of 





the right persons to receive the help it will 
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no great gravity in any other than a Roman cri- 
minal court,—as a homicide in a brawl, in short, 
and not as a murder. Cardinal Antonelli and 
the Pope considered it a capital joke that Loca- 
telli’s friend could believe them so simple as to 
be taken in by such astory as that. en the 
minister of justice announced to the Pope that 
a sentence of death had been pronounced, he 
ventured to observe that this was a case in 
which it might be wise and expedient to ob- 
serve a little forbearance, in order to avoid all 
possible chance of incurring an irremediable 
error, and so to save themselves from observa- 
tions which might prove unpleasant and incon- 
venient to his Holiness. His Holiness, in reply, 
gave clear directions that the execution should 
be proceeded with. To hear was to obey. 

ius IX. is a learned man; but as the most 
extensive learning has its limits, and as the 
following case is taken neither from Greek, 
Roman, Italian, nor saintly history, we presume 
to offer it to his Holiness’s careful considera- 
tion, with the humble petition that he will 
deign to study it attentively before signing his 
next death-warrant. 

The widow D’Annebique, whose first hus- 
band’s name was Monbailly, lived with her son 
by him and her daughter-in-law (or rather they 
lived with her), at St. Omer, where she kept a 
tobacconist’s shop. Whether she was always 
capable of distinguishing tobacco from snuff is 
doubtful, seeing that she was almost constantly 
drunk, in which happy state numerous acci- 
dents befel her, such as ectliing anarm, getting 
a black eye, and stavinginarib. But for the 
care her children took of her, she must have 
killed herself a little sooner than she did. It is 
a great pity that she did not. 

Drunken people are often far from sane 
during the short intervals when they cease to 
be completely drunk. Such was the case with 
the widow D’Annebique. She detested young 
Monbailly and his wife for the attention 
they paid to herself and to her property, 
and for the slight check they were able to 
put upon her suicidal propensity. They had 
no more right to get rid of a tenant (one Martin, 
with his wife and daughter), who occupied for 
years the cellar beneath them, without paying 
rent, than they had to hide her brandy-bottle. 
So she determind to get rid of them, and 
ordered Maitre Marin, attorney, to serve them 
with a notice to quit within twenty-four hours, 
under the pretext that her son threatened 
her, knife in hand. Master Marin knew the 
widow’s drunken ways, and paid very little 
attention to her complaint. Nevertheless, in 
fulfilment of his professional duty, he drew up 
the notice, and put it into the hands of a ser- 
geant to serve. 

On the 26th of July, 1770, the widow D’An- 
nebique returned home at five in the evening. 
She was so drunk that she could scarcely tind, 
She immediately went to bed, according to 
her wont on like occasions. Whilst she was 
snoring and sleeping off her drink, Monbailly 
received the notice, and, in his surprise at her 





unkind treatment, awoke her, and remonstrated 
with her. He reminded her of the danger she 
had already incurred, and explained how unsafe 
it would be for her to live in the house alone, 
with no one to assist her at such times as she 
was incapable of assisting herself. She ap- 
peared to be convinced by his arguments, and 
replied, “We will see about it to-morrow.” 
Immediately afterwards, having recovered her- 
self a little, she got up and went and chatted 
with her daughter-in-law in a neighbouring 
apartment until half-past eight, when she 
returned to her own room and got drunk 


again. 

= Monbailly, still uneasy about the notice to 
quit, sent his wife, Anne Thérése Joséphine 
Danel, to speak to her father, begging him to 
urge Master Marin to use his utmost influence 
in their favour with their mother. Master 
Marin sent word that they might make their 
minds easy. The husband and wife, therefore, 
went to bed at about half-past nine, taking no 
further thought about the matter. 

At five o’clock the next morning Monbailly 
was seen quietly smoking at the door of his 
mother’s house, and his wife employed in wash- 
ing her child’s linen. At seven a dressmaker 
called, asking to see the widow D’Amnebique, 
and was told that she was still in bed. After 
waiting half an hour, the dressmaker said, “I 
cannot stay here doing nothing ; you must wake 
your mother.” Monbailly opened the door of 
her room, and found her stretched across a box, 
with her head hanging downwards. He started 
back, exclaiming, “ Ah, mon Dieu! my mother 
is dead!” His wife, alarmed by his cries, called 
for help from the neighbours. Several persons 
entered the house, saw the body, and lent their 
aid to remove it out of her children’s sight. 
The state of the body, the consternation of the 
husband and wife, excluded all idea of a crime. 
The widow D’Annebique’s death was regarded 
as the consequence of her intemperance. It 
was taken for granted that the wretched wo- 
man, who was enormously corpulent, had died 
suddenly in consequence of her excesses. 

Under these circumstances, judicial formali- 
ties appeared unnecessary ; the women who hap- 
pened to be in the house wrapped the body in a 
winding-sheet and put it ina coffin. Towards 
evening, one of them, as she carelessly swept out 
the chamber, scattered in all directions the blood 
which the deceased had lost at the nostrils. 
That very morning, the widow’s death had been 
announced to the relations and friends of the 
family. The curé had been informed of it, and 
although they were then in the height of sum- 
mer, the interment was fixed for the third da’ 
after the decease instead of the second, as us 
so far were the Monbaiilys from fearing, or even 
expecting, a legal investigation. 

evertheless, while they were preparing to 
render the last duties to their anion rumours 
were spread that they had murdered her, to 
avoid the consequences of the notice to quit. 
The report, improbable as it was, gained credit, 
and reached the magistrate’s ear. On the 28th 
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of July, a sheriff’s officer visited the mortuary 
house, drew up a procés-verba! of the state of 
the body as it lay in the coffin, ordered it to be 
transferred to an empty room in the Hétel de 
Ville, there to be examined by two surgeons 
and a physician, sworn. Their report, without 
amounting to an actual accusation of murder, 
was full of inconsistencies and contradictions, 
which caused the arrest of the husband and 
wife. Seals were fixed in their house; the 
pieces of furniture on which blood was found, 
were taken to the Hétel de Ville to serve as 
material proofs. The Martins, who at first de- 
clared they had heard nothing during the night 
of the accident, whispered unfavourable insi- 
nuations; interrogated a second time, they 
recanted their original deposition, and testified 
to the Monbaillys’ guilt. It was a horrible 
mode of gratifying their revenge. From that 
moment, Monbailly and his wife, the victims of 
popular credulity, were subjected to the most 
rigorous proceedings; imprisoned separately, 
they were not even allowed to see their rela- 
tions. Their poor little child died, probably of 
neglect, during their imprisonment. 

The end may be easily divined. The notice 
to quit furnished the motive of the crime, the 
bungling doctors adduced the proof. In spite 
of the candid and straightforward way in which 
the accused persons responded to every question, 
on the 9th of November following they were 
condemned to horrible tortures ; their bodies to 
be afterwards burnt. 

Anne Danel, the wife, was respited. Three 
days before his execution, Monbailly was in- 
formed by his confessor, Father Kindt, the prior 
of the Dominicans, that he would have to expiate 
an imaginary crime by the most horrible torments. 
That venerable pastor and another friar of the 
same order, Father Vandesmet, remained day and 
night with the wretched prisoner. They vaginal 
the most urgent exhortations and the most ter- 
rible threats in order to draw from him an avowal 
of the pretended parricide. Monbailly’s constant 
answer was this: “ You are anxious about m 
salvation; reassure yourselves and banish all fear 
on that account. I can say with a safe con- 
science, and I say it in all sincerity, that I am 
innocent of the crime for which I am about to 
die.” 

Monbailly maintained great calmness and 
presence of mind. The day before the execu- 
tion, he sent for one Sieur Pincedé and gave 
him an account of the credits and the debits of 
his maternal inheritance as tranquilly as if he were 
about to start on a journey, and were entrusting 
his affairs to a friend during his absence. On the 
fatal day, he was first led to the sheriff’s cham- 
ber, where the clerk of the court, trembling all 
the while, read to him the sentence. Mon- 
bailly listened to it unmoved, but at the word 
“‘narricide,” he exclaimed, “I have not com- 
mitted that crime.” The unhappy man was 
then led back to prison to undergo the prepa- 
rations for execution. 

About nine in the morning he left the prison, 
got into the fatal tumbril, and after hearing the 











public reading of his sentence, was driven before 
the gate of the cathedral church, where he was 
ordered to make an honourable amende. He 
persisted in refusing to make the avowal which 
they tried to draw from him by the most touch- 
ing entreaties, and energetically asserted his in- 
nocence. The friars insisted. To Father Kindt, 
who had exhausted the last resources of his 
religious zeal and eloquence, he replied, “ You 
may hack me in pieces before I will confess to 
a crime which I have never committed.” And 
then turning to Father Vandesmet, he said, 
“Father, are you willing to take upon your 
shoulders the lie that they want me to tell at 
the door of this church, in which God is pre- 
sent, and before whom I must appear within two 
hours ?” 

The tumbril rolled on to the place of punish- 
ment. Monbailly’s demeanour on the way, his 
protestations of innocence uttered in a firm 
voice, made such an impression upon the po- 
pulace who had oomaal him, that this very 
same populace did not hesitate to proclaim 
aloud the innocence of the victim who was 
about to die, At the foot of the scaffold, re- 
signed to death, he allowed himself to be un- 
dressed; his eyes were bandaged, and he spoke 
not a word. In a low voice he recommended 
himself to God, the Virgin, and the angels. 
He was seized by the executioner of Cambrai, 
who, with him of Douai, came to lend their aid 
to their professional brother at St. Omer. An 
autograph manuscript left by Father Vandesmet 
describes .what occurred afterwards, but the 
details are too cruelly sickening to be repro- 
duced here. The concluding refinement of 
torture the priest relates thus : 

* After he had been about an hour on the 
wheel, when I had left him for a little while (for 
the prior and myself talked to him by turns), the 
Cambrai executioner came to me, and said, ‘ My 
father, seeing how cold the weather is, it is 
scarcely possible that the poor wretch can en- 
dure another hour of such sharp pain without 
falling into despair. Go, then, me speak to those 
messieurs,’ he added, ‘and try to get leave for 
me to put him off our hands. Everything is 
ready ; I will even contrive, if those messieurs 
think fit, that nobody shall be aware of it. My 
only motive,’ he continued, ‘for urging you to 
take that step is the salvation of this unfortu- 
nate man; for it would be a pity that any one 
so patient, so Christian, who has cost you so 
much trouble, should lose his soul for a moment 
of despair.’ 

“ This speech frightened me ; I communicated 
it to the prior, begging him to go and see those 
messieurs ; but he advised me to go myself. I 
did not delay an instant; I ran there, got my- 
self announced, and obtained an audience im- 
mediately. Having related to them what the 
Cambrai executioner had just said to me, I en- 
treated them, if it were possible and in their 
power, to abridge the sufferer’s torments and to 
expose him ne longer to fall into despair. Those 
messieurs having expressed the pain it gave 
them at not being authorised to do that, M. 
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Defosse, sheriff and advocate, had the sentence 
brought, and read to me a post-scriptum at the 
bottom, conceived in these terms: ‘if never- 
theless the said Monbailly, after remaining two 
hours on the wheel is still alive, the retentum 
may be applied to him, but not before.’ This 
retentum ordered that, at the end of two hours, 
Monbailly should be secretly strangled. ‘ You 
see, my reverend father,’ he then said, ‘ that we 
have no choice in the matter, that we cannot 
hasten his death one minute without committing 
the crime of homicide ; that all that we can do 
is to be exact in reckoning the time. Conse- 

uently, as you see, the watch is constantly be- 
ore our eyes, in order not to hasten his death 
one minute. We cannot do it; but also be 
sure that we will not prolong his torments one 
second, if the Lord allows him to live until 
then.’ 

* At these words, I bowed and returned with 
all diligence to the unfortunate man, whom I 
found still patient, still suffering like a Christian, 
never ceasing to testify the greatest confidence 
in God; and persevering in these pious senti- 
ments, I saw him expire and give up his soul 
to his Creator.” 

The last scene of this horrible drama consisted 
of the populace gazing in consternation at the 
flames of the funeral pile which consumed the 
remains of poor Monbailly. 

Almost before his ashes were cold, a reaction 
commenced. The ferment of popular mind is like 
the tempest of the physical elements. A slight 
symptom, a lurid ray, a small, unusual, ominous 
cloud, betokens its coming. It gathers ; it 
sweeps on impetuous ; nothing can stop it; it 
devastates, it kills. But even in the midst of 
its fury, signs of its cessation often break forth. 
Then comes a lull; pitying rain-drops succeed 
to the merciless hail; and then sunshine follows. 
But the wrecks and the ruins which the storm 
has made still remain ruins and wrecks. Even 
when Monbailly was on the way to death, the 
tide of the hurricane had turned; during his 
martyrdom to truth, blind prejudice yielded to 
compassion and admiration ; his persistence in 
repudiating the imputed crime to the very last 
convinced the crowd, and swept away every 
doubt that might remain respecting his innc- 
cence. 

Many inhabitants of St. Omer uniting, caused 
their protests to reach the foot of the throne. 
The grand chancellor sent for the papers of the 
trial and countermanded the execution of the 
wife. Through the exertions of a young advo- 
cate, Maitre Muchembled, belonging to the bar 
of St. Omer, the ignorance of the St. Omer 
doctors, touching the real cause of the widow 
D’Annebique’s death was fully demonstrated by 
the most celebrated physicians and surgeons of 
Paris. By an edict of February, 1771, the re- 
vision of the trial was decreed. After a careful 
examination, which lasted more than a year, the 
sentence of the first judges was reversed, and 





age es made of the innocence of Mon- 
ailly and his wife, who was immediately set at 
ig After the thunderstroke the sun broke 
orth. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
14th of April, 1772, Anne Thérése Danel, Widow 
Monbailly, accompanied by Maitre Muchem- 
bled, returned from prison to St. Omer. The 
very same persons who, in the blindness of their 
rage, had thirsted after her blood, and had shed 
that of her unhappy husband, now put a crown 
on her head, strewed flowers in her path, and 
carried her in triumph from the Porte d’Arras, 
one of the city gates, to her father’s house in 
the Rue des Epées. The modest advocate had 
great difficulty in withdrawing himself from this 
glorious ovation, which concluded that same 
evening with the illumination of the town and 
bonfires in the different quarters. ‘The next 
evening the crowd assembled in the Petit-Marché 
to admire a transparency painted by a monk of 
St. Bertin, representing Monbailly and his wife 
holding in their hands the palm of martyrdom. 
In a glory, above the picture, was inscribed, 
“There is no parricide in St. Omer,” and, in a 
shield beneath, ‘‘ Honour to innocence! Honour 
to Maitre Muchembled !” 

The decree which confiscated all the property 
of the victim to the profit of the king was de- 
clared null and void. Anne Danel entered into 
possession of her husband’s inheritance; but 
this small fortune was insufficient for her main- 
tenance. Several citizens came to her aid, and 
endeavoured thus, in some degree, to expiate 
the peed error. They — an iron cross 
on the spot (then called La Voierie, now Les 
Bruyéres) where Monbailly’s ashes had been 
thrown; for a long while they caused masses 
to be said in honour of the defunct, and also 
for a long while, every Monday, threw flowers 
and verdure on the place where an imaginary 
crime had been atoned for by a lengthened 
agony. 

“Phi little bit of history is seriously recom- 
mended, without comment, to Locatelli’s sen- 
tencers—as well as to all others whom it may 
directly or indirectly concern. 
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